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EDITORIAL 


Like most of our issues, this is another omnium gatherum demonstrating, 
once again, the diversity of Carroll scholarship. Regular readers will notice 
that the journal continues to evolve, both in style and content. 

Bibliography has long been an important part of Carroll scholarship. The 
Carrollian, both in its current form and previously, as Jabberwocky, has 
published many important contributions to the subject. These have ranged 
from detailed accounts of the publishing history of specific titles or 
translations to the collection of minor bibliographical points and 
corrections or addenda to published works such as The Lewis Carroll 
Handbook. It is our intention to keep The Carrollian at the forefront of this 
area of study and, in doing so, to encourage readers to contribute to the 
subject. To this end, we are launching, with this issue, a new section, 
‘Bibliographical Notes’ and we welcome Dr Selwyn Goodacre as the 
specialist editor. 


Mark Richards 
Executive Editor 


‘Lewis Carroll’ as Romantic Hero 


Anne Thackeray’s From an Island 


Karoline Leach 


The novella From an Island was published in 1877. Its author, Anne 
Thackeray, was the daughter of the famous novelist William Makepeace 
Thackeray. The little book is a roman-a-clef, a story based on real people, 
and almost all the characters and possibly also some of the events are drawn 
faithfully from Anne Thackeray’s personal experience. 

These identities are not simply arbitrary. They are intended, according 
to Thackeray's daughter and granddaughter, as a celebration of a place and 
people who were particularly meaningful to Thackeray at a certain time of 
her life. The place is the Isle of Wight, and the people are those that she 
loved deeply, and who, in most cases, she associated with the island. Most 
of them belonged to what was called the Freshwater Circle, a group of 
people, many of them artists, centred around the Poet Laureate, Alfred 
Tennyson, and the photographer, Julia Margaret Cameron. 

Thackeray spent a great deal of time on the island in the years 
immediately after her father’s traumatic death in 1863, which left her and 
her sister bereft and alone in the world. In Tennyson and Cameron she 
seems to have found substitute parents, and in their homes on the island 
she found sanctuary, love and protection, and the respite she needed to 
begin to put together a new life. From an Island was in part at least her way 
of giving thanks; of celebrating the place and the people who had been so 
dear to her. 

Her daughter's copy of the published book was annotated with the 
true identities of most of the major characters, and these annotations 
still survive. Apparently, “Lord Ulleskelf” of the novel is Tennyson; 
“Mrs St Julian” is Julia Margaret Cameron; “Missie” is Margy Ritchie, 
Anne's adopted daughter; “Mr St Julian” is the artist G.E Watts, another 
intimate member of the Freshwater Circle. 

But, most curiously, the novel’s hero and romantic love interest, George 
Hexham, is — Lewis Carroll. 

He is the young photographer from “Christ’s College, Cambridge”, who 
arrives on the island to photograph the landscape as well as the illustrious 
people assembled there. This young man falls in love with the heroine 
Hester, but then nearly breaks her heart by flirting heavily with another 
woman and offending her father by sneering at his favourite poet, 
Wordsworth. He and his beloved seem on the verge of leaving each other 
forever unhappy and unfulfilled when an eleventh hour passionate 


declaration of love from Hexham sets everything to rights and heralds a 
happy ending. 

For anyone reading this novel, this naturally raises two major questions: 
1) How lifelike is this fictional portrait? and 2) What is it doing there? The 
second question is particularly relevant because all the other real people in 
Thackeray’s novel are there because she loved them, was grateful to them, 
wanted to celebrate them. In the words of her granddaughter, she was 
“expressing her devotion” to these beloved people. So to understand why 
she chose to include Lewis Carroll in this select and intimate assembly 
becomes potentially very meaningful to a wider understanding of his 
biography. Does a deeper examination of her manuscript in comparison 
with the record of their real-life association give any clues? 


Why is Carroll there? 


Anne Isabella Thackeray was born in 1837, the eldest daughter of 
William Makepeace Thackeray and his unstable wife Isabella, who was 
eventually committed to an asylum when Anne was still a child. The death 
of her famous father in 1863 plunged Anne and her sister Minny into a 
period of financial and psychological upheaval during which they found 
refuge in the home of the Tennysons on the Isle of Wight. In 1877, at the 
comparatively advanced age of 40, and after a lifetime spent intermittently 
bemoaning her spinster-state, she married her much younger cousin 
Richmond Ritchie. It was apparently a love match and Anne eventually 
gave birth to two children, Hester and William. She died in 1919. Already 
a published writer, Anne began writing From an Island in 1868, nine years 
before her marriage and during a period of some seeming depression in her 
life. Her sister, Minny, was newly married and away in America. In writing 
her manuscript, Anne was, according to her granddaughter, “pouring out, 
and possibly exorcising all her frustrations” at her own romantic failure. The 
evidence from her side, then, indicates that by this time, 1868, Thackeray 
had already met Dodgson. 

How does this compare with what can be deduced from the evidence on 
Dodgson’s side? His diaries and letters confirm that he knew Anne 
Thackeray, and indeed he expressed quite unusually passionate admiration 
of her writing. In his diaries he describes it as “lovely writing” and he 
confided to her in person that: 

I had with me a copy of Five Old Friends, etc. ... in order to read a 
bit now and then before beginning to write, and so get my ear into 
tune. Not that I want to imitate your style ... however much I admire 
it, but to read such English sets my fancy going, so to speak: ull 


sometimes the sentences come almost too quick for me to write them 
down ...! 


That this was something more sincere chan flattery is indicated by the 
fact that he wrote almost identical words in a private letter to his sister Mary 
nearly five years later: 


We have one living novelist whose English is lovely — Miss 
Thackeray. I have brought a volume of hers with me, to read a bit, now 
and then, and get my ear into tune, before going on with Sylvie and 


Bruno Concluded? 


This indicates a rare degree of admiration. Of all other contemporary 
woman writers possibly only Christina Rossetti was ever awarded a similar 
degree of tribute. Interestingly, there was a copy of From an Island on 
Charles Dodgson’s bookshelf, along with numerous other of Anne 
Thackeray's novels. 

Yet despite the warmth of his admiration for her, and despite the 
obvious indicators in her text that he impacted on her quite forcefully, 
Thackeray hardly features at all in his surviving diaries; he records only a 
handful of meetings between them and there is little that leads one to 
suppose a very deep or meaningful relationship or to understand why she 
chose to celebrate him as she did. But admittedly what fragments of 
information we have seem to be contradictory. The story is far from 
complete or clear. 

In seeming contradiction to Thackeray’s manuscript, which implies a 
meeting between them some time prior to 1868, Dodgson’s earliest extant 
record of meeting Anne Thackeray is at a dinner party in 1869: 

Oct 5 1869: Last night I dined at the Synges, and met Dr and Mrs 


Merriman, Dr and Mrs Hume, Miss Thackeray (who is staying in the 
house), and Mr G. Taylor.’ 


It has generally been assumed that this was their first meeting, and the 
anomaly of Thackeray’s manuscript has tended to be ignored — indeed most 
of Carroll’s biographers seem to be unaware it even exists. 

But on closer analysis Dodgson’s diary entry is actually rather 
ambiguous. His use of the word ‘met’ — “I dined at the Synges, and met Dr 
and Mrs Merriman, Dr and Mrs Hume, Miss Thackeray ...” gives the 
impression that he is meeting all of these people for the first time, and this 


1. Lewis Carroll, The Letters of Lewis Carroll, edited by Morton N. Cohen, Macmillan, 1979, Vol. II, 
pp.686-7. 


2.  ibid., p.916. 


3. Lewis Carroll, Lewis Carroll's Diaries, edited by Edward Wakeling, Luton, The Lewis Carroll Society, 
Vol. VI. 


is indeed how most commentators have chosen to read it, yet, as Jenny 
Woolf has unearthed, his diary shows he had already encountered the 
Merrimans and Mr G. Taylor a few months before. He is evidently using 
the word to mean a meeting, but not necessarily a first meeting. It is 
therefore quite possible he is not meeting Miss Thackeray for the first time 
in 1869. Indeed it might be safe to guess that he probably isn’t. It might be 
safe to guess that they probably had already met at some earlier period, prior — 
to 1868, for which no record seems to exist, as the dating of the 
composition of Thackeray’s manuscript would appear to indicate. 

The most probable period for such an unrecorded earlier meeting must 
be the four years 1858-62, for which Dodgson’s diaries have vanished. And 
since the novel is intended as a “literary sketch ... of a few days of life at 
Dimbola in the Isle of Wight”, and since most of the other characters she 
celebrates were people she knew and loved from that place, the implication 
is that her association with Charles Dodgson also originated there. 
Theoretically this is quite possible, for Dodgson did visit the Isle of Wight 
on several occasions, two of them during the period covered by his missing 
diaries. He made a pilgrimage there to visit his hero Tennyson in 1859, and 
was there again on vacation in the spring of 1862, when he also met Julia 
Margaret Cameron. He and Anne Thackeray were therefore mixing in the 
same circles during the time and in the place that this novel is set. It seems 
not improbable that they encountered each other at this time. If we know 
next to nothing about when the two may have met, we know little more 
about the nature of their subsequent relationship. The reference to seeing 
her at dinner at the Synges in 1869, and a few later entries about calling on 
her in London, all written in his usual laconic style, tell us nothing about 
the manner or depth of friendship they enjoyed. At the moment it seems all 
we can say is that, however it was constituted, it appears to have persisted, 
at least intermittently, until his death. Subsequently she apparently 
remembered him with affection, and wrote imploring people not to forget, 
in the midst of the growing legend of his “child-friends” that he had also 
been good to “old children”, presumably a curious euphemism for adults 
(those creatures that Carroll was, of course, not supposed to have favoured 
at all). 

None of this seems, on the face of it at least, to give any clue about why 
Dodgson is featured in her novel in the way that he is. Does the novel itself 
or the history of its composition provide any further insights? 


“Expressing her Devotion” — The Creation of the Text 


We know that, having unleashed all this feeling and memory onto paper 
in 1868, Thackeray then put the manuscript aside for several years, until 
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Tauchnitz, the publisher, asked her for material. She then picked up the text 
again and contrived to add what her granddaughter described as “a rather 
absurd plot” involving missing brothers, and a gothic figure called Captain 
Sigourney. In this curiously schizoid guise it was duly published. 

But even after this gesture towards commercialism From an Island 
remained overwhelmingly an exploration of two dominant themes — the 
celebration of real and beloved people and real experience, and the story of 
Hester St Julian's discovery of love and torment through the agency of one 
of those people — George Hexham/Charles Dodgson. Indeed although she 
is not traditionally regarded as one of the ‘real’ people, Thackeray seems to 
use Hester as the vehicle to explore the deepest and most personal 
emotional journey in the narrative. That she somehow identified with 
Hester or found her talismanic in some way is further implied by the fact 
that she named her daughter (born some years after the novel was finished) 
Hester after this fictional character. Physically, Hester bears some 
resemblance to Anne herself or her younger sister Minny. The description — 
“Hester is tall, as are all her sisters’ — not conventionally pretty but sweet- 
faced, could be applied to either of the girls, and the poignantly evoked 
closeness Hester enjoys with her father irresistibly calls to mind Anne’s 
recent loss of her own father. 

Although the novel is notionally written from the point of view of the 
narrator, Mrs Queenie Campbell, it is Hester’s inner life and intense 
emotional experience of falling in love, being betrayed but then finding 
happiness, which is most vividly explored while Campbell, the nominal 
narrator, is left as little more than an outline. It seems to be Hester’s 
function to carry the author's most personal observations and deepest sense 
of pain, and to somehow absolve it. 

It also seems to remain true throughout this novel that the most searing 
and the most convincingly real portrayal is Hester’s experience of 
devastation and perceived “betrayal” at the hands of a man who has 
charmed her but then almost carelessly turned his attention to another 
woman, while the subsequent happy reunion is more sketchily and far less 
convincingly portrayed. The character of Hexham, although claimed 
repeatedly by the author to be a man in love, is at the same time portrayed 
in almost the opposite guise, as if there is a conflict between Thackeray’s 
desire to be honest in this most autobiographical novel, and her need to 
impose a happy ending and some sort of salvation on her protagonists. 

If we look beyond the novelist's reassurances to what she is actually 
describing, then Hexham as portrayed seems to be not a man in love, but a 


4. Anne Thackeray, From and Island, Hunnyhill Publications, 1996, p.22. 


man who is having far more impact on the lady in question than he realises 
— or even cares. He is flirtatious, trying to persuade Hester to sit for a 
photograph, and insinuating, like a man who might be used to getting 
ladies to do as he wants by being a little charming. When it doesn't work, 
and she refuses, he walks off huffily, and begins to pay his attentions to 
another woman, the sophisticated, glamorous, red-haired Lady Jane, flirting 
and charming her while Hester seems to be forgotten. To be sure, Thackeray 
tells us this is just a scheme to “punish” Hester for ignoring him, but like 
so much of Thackeray’s rationalised explanations of his conduct, it seems 
not to ring true. 

Hester in fact is devastated by what she feels to be his “betrayal”, and 
she responds to his renewed but quite casual attempts at friendliness by 
being icy and nervous. Yet, again, though he is supposed to be in love with 
her, Hexham hardly seems to notice or even care. Indeed he sits in the 
drawing room being deliberately offensive to her father in a way that no 
would-be suitor would surely contemplate.’ Despite his almost stunning 
rudeness, Hexham doesn’t even seem to notice when Hester leaves the 
room in an agony of distress, but bounces up to her a few hours later, full 
of oblivious pep and without a word of apology, teasing her, and archly 
telling her he will be ready to try another photograph the next morning: 


Hester drew herself up and said a haughty goodnight to Hexham as 
she passed him... Hexham seemed unconscious enough. “I shall be 
quite ready for sitters to-morrow morning Miss Hester’, said the 
provoking young man cheerfully. “You wont disappoint me again”. 
Hester did not answer and walked out of the room.° 


Hester is left in agony, trying to understand him; her father is 
presumably left fuming. But one receives the impression that Hexham will 
just roll off to bed, cheerfully unaware of the ferment he is leaving behind. 
Indeed poor Hester seems to spend most of the novel walking out of 
rooms or blushing madly or feeling hurt and bewildered, while her beau 
plays with the children or flirts with another lady, or gets excited about 
taking photographs, and generally gets on with his life. In the final 
dénouement she maintains the mutual misunderstanding, the fear in 
Hester’s heart that she is being played with, right up to the final paragraph 
that sees a hasty and rather unsatisfactory coming together. The strange 
and embarrassing confrontation lasts for more than two pages, yet the 
resolution is expressed in one perfunctory sentence: 


5.  ibid., p.62. 
6.  ibid., p.65. 


No other word was spoken, but from that moment they felt they 
belonged to each other.’ 


Given the intensity of Hester’s pain and Hexham’s oblivious invocation 
of it, this is, to say the least, a rather sudden change of pace. But it is as 
though even Thackeray isnt interested in or doesnt believe in this aspect of 
her characters’ relationship. Contrast the brief, rather wooden and cliché- 
ridden moments of ‘love’ with the long detailed expositions of confusion 
and pain: 

Hester was indignant to think of the possibility of having been 
laughed at and made a play of when she herself had come with a heart 
trusting and true and tender. He could not care for Lady Jane, but he 
had ventured to say more than he really felt to Hester herself. Now it 
seemed to her the whole aim and object of her behaviour should be to 
prevent Hexham from guessing what she had foolishly fancied — 
Hexham, who had come back, and who was standing looking with 
keen doubtful glances into her face. ... “Hester”, he said once again, 
and stopped short, hearing a step at the door. Poor Hester blushed up 
crimson, with blushes that she blushed for again. Had she betrayed 
herself? Ah, no no! She started up. “I must go!”, she said. Ah, she 
would go to her father. There was love, tender, and generous love, to 
shield and protect, to help her: not love like this, that was but play, 
false, cruel, ready to wound.® 


She shows us how potentially justifiable the words “false, cruel, ready to 
wound’ are by showing us Hexham as seemingly unrepentant for his selfish 
behaviour. He has encouraged Hester to think he might like her, then left 
her alone while he flirts with Lady Jane. She is confused, hurt and upset, 
but Hexham seems to have little time for that. His own feeling of outrage 
that she is not warm to him are all he seems to be aware of: 

“Why are you so hard on me?” he burst out at last, a little 


indignantly and thoroughly in earnest. “How can you suppose I have 
ever fancied that odious woman?” 


The mere fact that Thackeray feels the need to affirm his earnestness is 
enough to make us doubt it and indeed Hexham in the story is being far 
from earnest, or at least far from honest. He is in fact actually blaming 
Hester for thinking he could fancy the woman he had been outrageously 
flirting with right before her eyes! In fact he even repeats the same 


7. ibid., p.70. 
8.  zbid., p.68. 
9.  ibid., p.69. 


deliberate falsehood in a letter he writes to a friend, claiming that he has 
been doing his best to avoid the “overpowering” Lady Jane." 

This man, as Thackeray paints him, is not entirely nice or very much to 
be trusted, so that her efforts to squeeze him into the role of devoted suitor 
a page or two further on, have been fatally undermined before they even 
start. She attempts to redeem his behaviour by telling us he is in love, that 
in Hester he has found “the only woman I have ever seen whom I would 
make my wife”, but this unconvincing gloss cannot disguise that this is not 
a very laudable or attractive picture she is conjuring. Not only that, it is one 
that narratively and dramatically is almost impossible to reconcile with the 
happy ending she is impelled to impose on her characters. It might be 
reasonable to wonder, then, why it is there. 

Perhaps in this discrepancy, the staring gap between the action 
Thackeray records and the imposed meaning she tries to give it, lies the real 
meaning of her need to write this book, the source of some of the 
“frustration” she was apparently “pouring out” when she first sat down to 
write it, and indeed perhaps even Dodgson’s role as catalyst. She tells us 
Hexham is a man in love, but he simply does not behave like one. He 
behaves in fact with the amused detachment of a man whose emotions are 
not involved at all, who is either deliberately playing with Hester or entirely 
oblivious to the effect he is having. She tells us Hester is “angry” with him 
and is accustomed to blind devotion from her suitors, but she comes across 
as merely naive, bewildered and humiliated: an innocent girl who is unlikely 
to have had much experience of male attention at all. 

The implication is that the painful aspect of Hester's emotional journey 
is the one closest to Anne Thackeray's heart; she writes a powerful and 
seemingly very genuine exposition of a naive woman who experiences a 
private humiliation at the hands of a man who has either by accident or 
design persuaded her to believe she is the recipient of genuine attentions 
when she is not. Thackeray reports this experience with stark honesty, 
recording every twinge of embarrassment, every moment of pain and 
confusion that Hester experiences at the hands of the man. In contrast, the 
image of the happy ending, the mutual love and the engagement seem 
forced on the story-line and do not quite read as true. It is as though this 
image of raw pain and embarrassment was almost too painful for 
Thackeray to allow it to remain untouched. To soothe herself she gives us 
motives for her protagonists that redeem them both. She pours out an 
experience of unhappy love and private humiliation, while at the same time 


10. ibid. p.58. 
ll. ibid., p.69. 
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relocating the experience into something more positive and thus 
“exorcising” a sense of pain. 

There seems to be a great honesty and poignancy in her picture of a love 
that nearly happens but then seems doomed simply to fizzle away: 


It was a curious reluctant attraction that seemed to unite these two 
people who loved each other and yet were cold; and who were playing 
with their best chance of happiness and wilfully putting it away.” 


The possibility that this love exists on one side only, which in fact seems 
to offer the best explanation of almost everything that she records as 
happening between Hester and her beloved Hexham, is of course the one 
thing that Thackeray finds entirely inadmissible and this in itself might tell 
us a great deal. This cannot of course tell us why she has chosen to use 
Charles Dodgson in fictional form as the means of expressing this, but it 
does offer up possibilities that may or may not be significant. 


Coincidence of Sunsets: Textual Similarities Between Thackeray's Novel 
and Dodgson’s Love Poems 


The decade during which From an Island was begun, the 1860s, was a 
period during which Charles Dodgson began to write what seems to have 
been his only extant love poetry, during a time of spiritual and mental 
turbulence that has never yet been satisfactorily explained. Interestingly 
from the point of view of this analysis, there are apparent textual 
similarities between two of these poems and a passage from From an Island. 
Compare this passage from Thackeray's novel: 


He found himself in the dusky garden again, where the lights were 
almost put out by this time, though all the flowers were glimmering, 
and scenting, and awake still. There was a red streak in the sky; all the 
people had vanished, but turning round he saw — he blinked his eyes at 
the sight — a white figure standing, visionary, mystical, in the very 
centre of a bed of tall lilies, in a soft gloom of evening light. Was it a 
vision? For the first time in his life Hexham felt a little strangely: as if 
he could believe in the super-nature which he had sometimes scoffed 
at. The young man made one step forward and stopped again. “It is I, 
Mr Hexham’, said a shy clear voice. “I came to find some flowers for 
Emilia”. It was Hester’s voice. Surely some kind providence sets true 
lovers’ way in pleasant places, and all they do and say has a grace of its 
own which they impart to all inanimate things. The evening, the sweet 
stillness, the trembling garden hedges, the fields beyond, the sweet 
girlish tinkle of Hester’s voice, made Hexham feel for the first time in 
his life as if he was standing in a living shrine, and as if he ought to fall 


12. sbid., p.69. 


down on his knees and worship. “Can I help you?” he said. “Miss 
Hester, may I have a flower for my buttonhole?” “There are nothing 
but big lilies”, said the voice.” 


With this from Dodgson’s poem, “The Three Sunsets’: 


He saw her once, and in the glance, 
A moment’ glance of meeting eyes, 
His heart stood still in sudden trance: 
He trembled with a sweet surprise— 
All in the waning light she stood, 
The star of perfect womanhood. 


That summer eve his heart was light, 
With lighter step he trod the ground, 
And life was fairer in his sight, 
And music was in every sound; 
He blessed the world where there could be 
So beautiful a thing as she.” 


Thackeray and Dodgson evoke the same series of images — the sunset 
(a recurring symbolic theme whenever Dodgson writes about blighted love 
and subsequent renewal — it also finds its way into his novel Sylvie and 
Bruno), the summer evening, the sense of surprise and almost holy awe 
coupled with falling overwhelmingly in love. There are also echoes in 
Thackeray's work of the invocation of the supernatural (“was it a vision?”) 
that haunts so much of Dodgson’s writing, particularly his most personal 
love poems. Indeed the invocation of dreamlike headiness, the flower- 
symbolism, the waiting female who waylays a man on his journey are all to 
be found again in another poem of Dodgson’s love cycle, “Stolen Waters’: 


The light was faint, and soft the air 
That breathed upon the place; 
And she was lithe, and tall, and fair, 
And with a wayward grace 
Her queenly head she bare. 


With glowing cheek, with gleaming eye, 
She met me on the way: 

My spirit owned the witchery 
Within her smile that lay; 

I followed her, I know not why. 


13. ibid, p.33-4. 


14. Lewis Carroll, Phantasmagoria and Other Poems, London, Macmillan, 1869, p.187. The poem was 
omitted from the miniature edition of Phantasmagoria but was subsequently published in: Lewis Carroll, 
Three Sunsets and Other Poems, Macmillan, 1898, p.1. Reprinted in The Complete Works of Lewis Carroll, 
London, The Nonesuch Press, 1939, p.849. 
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The trees were thick with many a fruit, 
The grass with many a flower: 

My soul was dead, my tongue was mute, 
In that accurséd hour." 

Is this an accident of two authors dipping into the same jar of common 
Victorian imageries? Or is Thackeray in 1868-77 deliberately referencing 
Dodgson’s love poetry, written and published some years before? An earlier 
version of Dodgson’s poem “Three Sunsets’ was published in College Rhymes 
in 1861 (October Term) with the title “The Dream of Fame’. It was 
subsequently rewritten, re-named “The Three Sunsets’ and published in its 
new form in 1869, in Phantasmagoria and Other Poems. ‘Stolen Waters 
followed its predecessor into College Rhymes in the summer of 1862, and 
was also republished in Phantasmagoria. So, by the tme Thackeray began 
writing From an Island in 1868, both poems had already appeared 1 in print, 
and Thackeray may therefore simply be using a printed source in order to 
offer a literary homage to her Carroll. But we cannot totally discount other 
possibilities, including a possible common source for both passages in real 
experience. 

As so often, we have questions and possibilities, but few real answers. 
The friendship between Thackeray and Dodgson, which persisted during 
the early and mid-1870s, seems to have lapsed rather after Thackeray's 
marriage. Dodgson did not, for example, meet Thackeray's new husband, 
though he did recall, some years later, meeting her daughter Hester when 
she was a baby. One letter seems to survive from later years. Apparently on 
13 January 1887, Thackeray wrote to Dodgson, presumably after a lapse of 
contact of some years, inviting him to “come and dine and sleep and renew 
old acquaintance’’."° 

It may or may not be potentially significant for this enquiry that 
Thackeray attempted to “renew old acquaintance” during what was a 
difficult period of her marriage. She had quite recently discovered her 
husband’s affair with another woman. It was a time when a woman might 
think about comforting herself with the presence of an old admirer, or at 
least a pleasant and attractive companion from the past to salve wounded 
self-esteem. But if this was possibly her idea, it didn’t work out for her as, 
rather ungallantly, Dodgson did not even reply for nearly ten months, by 
which time her marriage-crisis was passed, her husband back in the family 
home and repentant. 


15. Lewis Carroll, Phantasmagoria and Other Poems, London, Macmillan, 1869, p.171. The poem was 
omitted from the miniature edition of Phantasmagoria but was subsequently published in: Lewis Carroll, 
Three Sunsets and Other Poems, Macmillan, 1898, p.43. Reprinted in The Complete Works of Lewis Carroll, 
London, The Nonesuch Press, 1939, p.863. 


16. Lewis Carroll, The Letters of Lewis Carroll, edited by Morton N. Cohen, Macmillan, 1979, Vol. II, 
p.686. 
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So, in sum, what does this collection actually add up to? Sadly, nothing 
very solid at all. We have an autobiographical novel written by Anne 
Thackeray, featuring people intensely beloved by her, including Tennyson, 
Julia Margaret Cameron, and, apparently anomalously, Charles Dodgson. 
We have a few letters and diary entries of Dodgson’s concerning Thackeray, 
none of which throw any light at all on why he features so intimately in her 
novel. We have some interesting textual comparisons between Dodgsonss 
poetry and passages from the novel. These things may seem to suggest 
possibilities, but without any firmer data they could also lead us wildly 
astray. 

In the end we are left with the question we began with — What is Charles 
Dodgson doing in this very personal and intimate novel written by a 
woman to celebrate people and a place she loved very much: 

It seems we really have no answer at this time. We know why Tennyson 
and Cameron and Margy and G.F Watts are there. But the historical 
record doesn’t seem to give any reason why of all people she lifted Charles 
Dodgson out of the ether and placed him in her fiction as a carefully 
studied, well-observed love-object. We have to assume that reasons existed 
in her heart, or in the reality of the exchanges between them, that we have 
lost all access to. Our lack of knowledge here should probably act as a 
timely warning against assuming we ever know, or ever can know, 
everything about Lewis Carroll, Charles Dodgson or any other human life. 
Perhaps it is only right that this is so. 


Reality or Fantasy? Thackeray’s Portrayal of Lewis Carroll 


To the second question — How real is Thackeray's pen-portrait of Lewis 
Carroll? — we can perhaps do a slightly better job of answering in more 
certain terms. 

The introduction of flagrant and gothic fiction in the dreadful tale of 
Captain Sigourney shouldn't persuade us that her evocation of the real 
people in her story is per se any less honest or reliable. On the contrary, the 
very uneasiness of the join between the passages of outright and rather 
half-hearted ‘Fiction with a Victorian capital ‘F’ and the much richer 
episodes from the original manuscript only serve to show how reluctant 
Thackeray seems to have been to dilute or corrupt the purity of her original 
work. The main purpose of her novel remained for her the celebration of 
her memories of the Isle of Wight and the people she loved there. As her 
granddaughter unequivocally states, she was “expressing her devotion’. 

If the reader persists they will experience through the prism of Anny’s 
eyes and memory the certainty of dining at Mrs Cameron’s table; they will 
hear G.E Watts’s comments on painting and his delicate snub to the 
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obnoxious self-invited guest. They will watch while a matchless photograph 
is produced by co-operation. They will climb up to the Beacon below where 
Tennyson's Cross now stands and watch the “band of fire on the sea ...”.!’ 

The “obnoxious self-invited guest” is Lewis Carroll, and there is, 
currently, no reason to suppose her portrait of him is intended to be any less 
lifelike and real. Indeed, in many particulars it is easily recognisable even to 
modern readers as a portrait of young Charles. 

Like Dodgson, Hexham is a photographer. In a thin disguise, Hexham 
hails from “Christ’s College Cambridge”, while Dodgson was from Christ 
Church, Oxford. Hexham is tall, dark-haired and attractive, though his hair 
is described as “close-cropped” which doesn’t seem to apply to Dodgson’s 
rather flowing style. Like Dodgson he is touchy and rather easily offended. 
And in a very Carrollian aside he is glimpsed playing a little game of racing 
raindrops with the children of the house." 

These aspects are very easy for modern readers to recognise as belonging 
to our image of Lewis Carroll, but other things seem to have little to do 
with the shy dreamer of children, most particularly Thackeray’s analysis of 
Hexham’s personality. Throughout the novel this is explored repeatedly and 
in some detail and though there are familiar and quite Carroll-like aspects 
in his hints of sensitivity and spirituality, the portrait is uniformly one of 
energy, drive, determination and a certain hardness tempered by charm. 
Hexham is: 


rapid, determined; so sure of himself that he could afford not to be 
sure of others.’ 

.. a young man of an impatient humour. He was a little hard as 
young men are apt to be. But there was something reassuring in his 
very hardness and faith in himself and his own doings. It was reassuring 
because it was a genuine expression of youthful strength and power. No 
bad man could have had that perfect confidence which marked most of 
George Hexham’s sayings and doings. He was, after all, the 
complacency of good intentions.” 

... So unused to being opposed that [when he was] his indignation 
knew no bounds.”! 


He has a nature that can be possessed with “Lesprit moqueur’ — the spirit 
of mockery. After dinner one evening, he is outrageously rude to his host: 


17. Anne Thackeray, From and Island, Hunnyhill Publications, 1996, p.5. 


18. ibid., p.42. 
19. ibid., p.57. 
20. ibid., p.66. 
21. ibid., p.56. 
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Altogether it was a dismal disjointed evening, during which a new 
phase of Hexham’s character was revealed to us, and it was not the best 
or the kindest. There was a hard look in his handsome face and 
sceptical tone in his voice. He seemed possessed by what the French 
call Lesprit moqueur. Hester, pained and silenced at last, would 
scarcely answer him when he spoke. Her father with an effort got up 
and took a book and began to read something out of one of 
Wordsworth’s sonnets... 


Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart, 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea. 


“I hate Wordsworth. He is always preaching,” said Hexham, as St 
Julian ceased reading. “I never feel so wicked as when I am being 
preached at.”” 


Such images seem on the face of it totally alien to the reclusive, shy 
clergyman who preferred to hide away from the world, which is the image 


of Carroll we are used to thinking of as real. 


Likewise Hexham’s interactions with women, as recorded above, seem 
to have nothing to do with a man who, we have always been told, avoided 
adult society and focused all his emotional and sexual attention on children. 
In this novel ‘Lewis Carroll’ falls in love with the heroine, Hester, and she 
with him, but he does not treat her well. He beguiles her, only to flounce 
off in a temper when she seems to reject him, and then play her off rather 
ungallantly against another woman. This image of a confident, assertive 
Lewis Carroll, playing the gallant and flirting with pretty women and being 
found very attractive by them seems to touch pure absurdity in our minds. 


Yet it is this that Thackeray offers us: 


22 TO. 
ibid., p.55. 
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“You are not going? Do stay”, said Hexham imploringly: “I want 
you: I want a picture of you all to myself. I told my man we should 
come back after luncheon.” Hester coloured up. Her mother’s warning 
was still in her ears. “I — I am afraid I must go”, she said shyly. “What 
nonsense!”, cried Hexham, who was perfectly unused to contradiction, 
and excited by his success. “I shall go and tell your mother that it is 
horrible tyranny to send you off with that corvée of children and 
women, and that you want to stay behind. Lady Jane would stay if I 
asked her”” 


... He first thought of remaining behind, and showing his 
displeasure by a haughty seclusion. But Lady Jane happened to drive up 
with Aileen in the pony-carriage she had hired, feathers flying, 
gauntleted, all prepared to conquer. 


“Won't you come with us, Mr. Hexham?”, she said, in her most 
gracious tone. After a moments hesitation, Hexham jumped in, for he 
saw Hester standing not far off, and he began immediately to make 
himself as agreeable as he possibly could to his companion. 

It was not much that happened that afternoon, but trifles show 
which way the wind is blowing. Lady Jane and her cavalier went first, 
the rest of us followed in Mrs St Julian's carriage. 


This is an image virtually impossible to reconcile with what we have 
come to believe Carroll was. It is reasonable to wonder what is going on 
here — why the seemingly absurd and inappropriate behaviour has been 
awarded to Carroll in this way. Is Thackeray using very large amounts of 
dramatic licence? 

This has certainly been the conclusion of the tiny handful of Carroll 
scholars who have bothered to examine From an Island at all (see, for 
example Michael Bakewell, Lewis Carroll, A Biography, Heinemann, 1996, 
pp.198-9). But it has never seemed very plausible. Why, in a novel 
otherwise devoted to celebrating the characters of real people she loved, 
would Thackeray import a real person she knew — Charles Dodgson — and 
then alter his character so absolutely that it simply bore no relationship to 
him at all? And in the light of what we now know about the inaccuracies 
and myths surrounding our present image of Carroll, is this the most 
reasonable conclusion? 

Might it not be that the Dodgson of his private diaries is not such an 
impossible fit for the role of Hexham as the power of the Carroll legend 
might lead us to suppose? True, there is no record of his pitting one woman 
against another, or behaving with the boorish rudeness of the character 
Thackeray describes, but there is enough available data to show that such 
activities are not anything like as wildly improbable as has always seemed to 
be the case. 

The real Dodgson does indeed seem to have been a rather assertive, 
even pushy individual, with a considerable amount of chutzpah and self- 
belief. The record of his dealings with his contemporaries shows a man of 
strong opinions and some determination, who generally seemed to succeed 
in getting his own way in situations, even with those who were superior to 
him in social standing and age. At the age of twenty-five he was bold and 
confident enough simply to arrive on the doorstep of the Poet Laureate 
without invitation, and expect to be invited in and shown around (which 
indeed he was). 

Dodgson was focused and ambitious, and had no qualms about sending 
his photographs and writings to the very highest in the land, in a bid to get 


24. ibid, p.56. 
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himself established and independent in Society. He was a shameless 
networker, to use modern imagery, and would quite brazenly use his 
contacts to make other, higher contacts, in an assiduous bid to climb the 
artistic ladder. Having, for example, acquired an introduction to the 
sculptor Alexander Munro, he was almost immediately planning how he 
could get an introduction from him to the writer Tom Taylor and from 
Taylor to Kate Terry and her sister Ellen, the two actresses he had for many 
years admired from afar and longed to meet. Taylor in fact proved 
particularly useful, because it was through him also that Dodgson won an 
introduction to the Pre-Raphaelite painter Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and the 
artist John Tenniel, who of course ended up illustrating Alices Adventures in 
Wonderland. 

Dodgson was also adept at buttonholing ladies-in-waiting or other 
officials of the Royal Court to try to persuade the Queen and her family to 
admire his photographs. True, he was sometimes rebuffed, and heavily so, 
for his near-impudence in pushing forward, but he rarely let such rebuffs 
deter him, and usually got up and tried again, with another contact. Anne 
Thackeray's description of Hexham, “rapid, determined: so sure of himself 
that he could afford not to be sure of others’, is perhaps not that misplaced 
a description for a man who behaved like this — and indeed Anne would 
have had very personal experience of Dodgson’s self-confident self- 
advancement. In 1857 Dodgson used this technique to persuade a mutual 
acquaintance in Oxford to introduce him to Anne’s father.” 

There is also ample evidence (as has been extensively shown by both 
myself and Hugues Lebailly) in Dodgson’s letters and diaries of a man very 
much at home in the company of women. Far from being reluctant to 
engage with any female over the age of fourteen, as the legend has always 
insisted, Dodgson willingly, even eagerly, sought friendships with grown 
women, some even older than himself. He was quite clearly greedy for 
female admiration, and seemed to need a constant supply of different 
females, whether little girls or grown women, to gratify his need to be 
sufficiently loved and admired. His surviving letters display a warm, 
congenial flirtatiousness in dealing with these women-friends that is far less 
difficult to reconcile with Hexham’s handling of the two women in this 
story than the vivid myth of the child-loving and inadequate clergyman. 

Moreover, women seem to have been drawn to him, possibly by his 
gentleness and his apparent ability to empathise with the female condition. 
He seems to have had a rare ability to make any girl or woman he was with 
feel very special and uniquely favoured, and he doesn’t seem to have been 


25. Lewis Carroll, Lewis Carroll's Diaries, edited by Edward Wakeling, Luton, The Lewis Carroll Society, 
Vol. HI, p.57. 
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reluctant to ply that ability when he wanted to. There is no overt evidence 
that Dodgson ever actually behaved in the fickle flirtatious way Hexham 
behaves, but the apparent reality of his life and personality, his nearly 
obsessive search for the love of girls and women, his tendency to ‘collect’ 
their adoration like some sort of quasi-Don Juan, certainly doesn’t rule out 
the possibility in the way that the mythic image seems to. 

And what of the surly “hard” young man sneering at Wordsworth? — 
“I hate Wordsworth. He is always preaching ... I never feel so wicked as 
when I am being preached at.” — The choice of that particular poet is, after 
all, interesting, for we know that Dodgson seems to have had rather an 
ambivalent response to Wordsworth’s poetry. The older Dodgson may have 
claimed to admire him, but the younger man had a suspicion of all poetry 
with ‘morals’, and Wordsworth was his focus of satire on that account more 
than once. Not only was ‘Sitting on a Gate’, from Through the Looking- 
Glass, a satire on Wordsworth’s very preachy ‘Resolution and 
Independence’, but the same poem is gently sent up in the allegorical 
description of “Picture 5’ in ‘A Photographer’s Day Our’. Indeed it is worth 
comparing Dodgson’s words in a letter to his uncle Hassard with the words 
Thackeray gives to Hexham. Dodgson wrote on 14 May 1872: 


‘Sitting on a Gate’ is a parody ... its plot is borrowed from 
Wordsworth’s “Resolution and Independence’, a poem that has always 
amused me a good deal (though it is by no means a comic poem) by 
the absurd way in which the poet goes on questioning the poor old 
leech-gatherer, making him tell his history over and over again, and 
never attending to what he says. Wordsworth ends with a moral — an 
example I have not followed.” 


There is more than a faint echo here of Hexham’s “JT hate Wordsworth. 
He is always preaching”. Indeed, as with so much else, it has tended to be 
overlooked that there was an enduring aspect of Dodgson that was able to 
be extremely barbed. Far from the sweet-natured man of legend, the real 
Carroll could be devastatingly slighting when he wished to be. He 
sometimes delighted to tease his friends to a pitch that was almost hurtful. 
His satirical pamphlets on college politics and some of his polemic in his 
last novel Sylvie and Bruno show a sophisticated humorist who wasn’ afraid 
to be quite cruel and very wittily so, at the expense of his colleagues, 
political opponents, or anyone he happened to dislike or disagree with; 
sardonic observation and comment was a very central part of his non- 
mythic persona. 


26. Lewis Carroll, The Letters of Lewis Cio edited by Morton N. Cohen, Macmillan, 1979, Vol. I, 
Daley: 
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The character of Arthur in Sylvie and Bruno, widely accepted as an 
expression of Carroll’s own persona, keeps up an almost non-stop 
commentary on the various comical or reprehensible defects in all those 
about him, with everyone from teetotallers to blue-stockings coming in for 
his sarcasms and his sometimes devastatingly witty contempt. The man who 
could dismiss a worthy young lady as being “as sweet as eau sucrée ... and 
nearly as interesting””’, is perhaps not Carroll, but he is Dodgson. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to conclude that Thackeray's portrait of 
Dodgson was — as would seem only logical — intended to be as accurate as 
her portraits of Tennyson, Julia Margaret Cameron, G.F. Watts, et al. 

In Hexham she has given us what seems to be a very closely analysed 
portrait of a human personality full of insight and generosity. If it were 
presented as a word picture of any other Victorian then we would have no 
difficulty in accepting its authenticity: we balk because she is describing 
Carroll, the sacred and the’mythic. But it might be that we need to learn to 
incorporate such images as Thackeray paints of caustic, sceptical, very un- 
Carroll-like conduct as being a part of what Lewis Carroll actually was. 

When we look at it, Hexham’s mocking comment on Wordsworth: “I 
hate Wordsworth. He is always preaching ... I never feel so wicked as when 
I am being preached at.” is like Carroll through a distorting glass. Perhaps 
this is because what we have here is Carroll, but grown-up; Carroll without 
the veneer of saintliness and impossible sweetness; Carroll observed and 
described by an astute 25 year old woman as he was before he actually 
became ‘Carroll’. 

The question of what this novel tells us about the relationship between 
Dodgson and Anne Thackeray is problematic. The novel gives us a deep 
reading of a girl’s journey through innocent first love to hurt and 
bewilderment, to a rather more forced and perfunctory happy ending. That 
such a journey was close to Thackeray’s heart can be surmised; that Charles 
Dodgson was equally meaningful can also be surmised by his very presence 
in her most personal work. Further than this we cannot go. 

But even if we continue to be unable to give reasons why Lewis Carroll 
is celebrated in From an Island it doesn't justify our continuing to ignore it, 
as it has been ignored. At the very least, this is an interesting fictionalised 
word portrait of the young Carroll, painted by a shrewd and intelligent 
woman. It was a portrait that indeed resided on Dodgson’s own bookshelf. 
If he read it and, given its connection with him as well as his passionate 
admiration for her work, it would seem highly improbable that he didn't, 


27. Lewis Carroll, Sylvie and Bruno Concluded, London, Macmillan, 1893, p.159. Reprinted in 
Nonesuch, p.552. 
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then he could hardly have failed to recognise his own portrait so intensely 
and closely painted. Doubtless he knew the story that lay behind its 
construction as we probably never will. But it is still an interpretation of 
Dodgson by a woman he uniquely admired as a fellow artist, if in no other 
way, a portrait drawn before the complex alternative persona of Carroll had 
begun the relocation and corruption of memory. It therefore has immense 
literary and biographical interest, and with the demise of the narrow mythic 
image of what Carroll was, the time might be right to begin to explore what 
Thackeray is saying about the man who wrote Alice. 


Karoline Leach has recently been dubbed the ‘Queen of the 
Revisionists by one highly respected Carrollian. Her book, Jn the 
Shadow of the Dreamchild, helped to open up a major re-evaluation of 
the Carroll myth and its impact on biography and literary analysis. 
Together with Hugues Lebailly and others of the ‘new wave’, she is a 
member of Contrariwise, the ‘association for new Lewis Carroll studies’. 


val 


Lewis Carroll in Mind 
August A. Imholtz, Jr 


This simple checklist attempts to enumerate Lewis Carroll’s publications 
in Mind, responses to those publications, discussions of other Carrollian 
problems and publications, and, perhaps least importantly, simple 
references to Lewis Carroll or Charles Lutwidge Dodgson and his works in 
that journal from 1876 through 2002. In his article “Lewis Carroll’s 
Contributions to Mind (Jabberwocky, Vol. 23, No. 1, Winter 1993/94), Dr 
Selwyn H. Goodacre corrected several errors made in The Lewis Carroll 
Handbook’ discussion of Carroll’s own contributions to Mind. The most 
recent edition of the Handbook (edited by Williams, Madan, Green and 
Crutch) does not record the many other responses to Carroll’s paradoxical 
publications or further discussions of Carroll’s works in Mind beyond the 
responses of Alfred Sidgwick and W.E. Johnson. 

The format of the entries listed below consists of a sequential number 
followed by the title of the article, note, or review, etc.; the author’s name; 
Mind bibliographic citation; and a brief annotation. The annotation 
indicates first what kind of entry is being listed (e.g., Article, Discussions, 
Note, etc.) and includes a very brief description of the content or reason for 
including the entry if it is not obvious from the title. The word ‘Discusses’ 
implies significant discussion, whereas ‘Mentions’ refers to a reference, 
usually of only passing interest. Various print and electronic indexes, 
supplemented by external references, have been employed in the 
construction this checklist. Carroll’s real name, as well as his famous 
pseudonym, has been searched together with the titles of all of his major 
works and many of the characters from those works. If there are some 
indirect references to Carroll in the form of a Russellian circumlocution of 
the type ‘the author of the book written for the daughter of the Dean of 
Christ Church’, they, alas, were not able to be retrieved. Mind, A Quarterly 
Review of Psychology and Philosophy was first published by Oxford University 
Press for the Mind Association in 1876. The editors, who include some of 
the most prominent figures in Oxford and Cambridge philosophy have 
been: George Croom Robertson (1876-1891), G.F Stout (1892-1920), 
G.E. Moore (1921-1947), Gilbert Ryle (1948-1971), David W. Hamlyn 
(1972-1984), Simon Blackburn with John Kenyon (1985-1990), Mark 
Sainsbury (1991-April 2000), and M.G.E Martin (July 2000-present). 
Prof. Stout, who initiated the New Series when he assumed the editorship 
of the journal, is not one of the better remembered names from the 
pantheon of British philosophers, but at least he has the distinction of 
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having decided to publish Lewis Carroll in Mind, as Professor Passmore 
notes (see No. 78 below), and thereby precipitated at least some of the 
following articles. 


i The Difficulties of Material Logic 
J. Venn 
Mind, Vol. 4, No. 13. Jan., 1879), pp.35-47. 
[Article. J[ohn] Venn mentions Snark and Jabberwock in the context 
of names standing for things (p.38).] 


2: [Review of] Te Game of Logic by Lewis Carroll 
Mind, Vol. 12, No. 48. (Oct., 1887), pp.613-4. 


[In New Books section. Review is unsigned.] 


3. A Logical Paradox 
Lewis Carroll 
Mind, New Series, Vol. 3, No. 11. (July, 1894), pp.436-8. 
[In Notes section. Text of Lewis Carroll’s Barber-Shop paradox] 


4, A Logical Paradox 
Alfred Sidgwick 
Mind, New Series, Vol. 3, No. 12. (Oct., 1894), p.582. 
[In Notes section. Response to Lewis Carroll’s Barber-Shop paradox 
in July 1894 number] 


Be A Logical Paradox 
W.E. Johnson 
Mind, New Series, Vol. 3, No. 12. (Oct., 1894), p.583. 
[In Notes section. Response to Lewis Carroll’s Barber-Shop paradox 
in July 1894 number] 


6. Hypotheticals in a Context 
Alfred Sidgwick and W.E. Johnson 
Mind, New Series, Vol. 4, No. 13. Jan., 1895), pp. 143-4. 
[In Notes and News section. Two separate replies in one note by 
Sidgwick and Johnson to each other on Lewis Carroll’s Barber-Shop 
paradox in July 1894 number] 

ie What the Tortoise said to Achilles 
Lewis Carroll 
Mind, New Series, Vol. 4, No. 14. (Apr., 1895), pp.278-80. 
[In Notes section. Text of Lewis Carroll’s What the Tortoise said to 
Achilles] 
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ll. 


12. 


[Review of] Jnfallible Logic: A Visible and Automatic System of 
Reasoning by 1.D. Hawley] 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 6, No. 22. (Apr., 1897), pp.268-9. 

[In New Books section. Hawley’s /nfallible Logic is compared with 
Lewis Carroll's A Game of Logic. Unsigned review may have been 
written by Mind editor, G.E Stout.] 


Symbolic Reasoning (II) 

Hugh MacColl 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 6, No. 24. (Oct., 1897), pp.492-510. 
(Article. Discusses Lewis Carroll’s Barber-Shop paradox, (pp.502-3, 
510).] 

Symbolic Reasoning (III) 

Hugh MacColl 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 9, No. 33. Jan., 1900), pp.75-84. 

[Article. Discusses Lewis Carroll’s Barber-Shop paradox (pp.80-1).] 


On the Conception of ENERGEIJA AKINESIAS 

EC.S. Schiller 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 9, No. 36. (Oct., 1900), pp.457-68. 
[Article. Mentions the fate of Lewis Carroll’s Baker in The Hunting 
of the Snark in the context of a discussion of cessation of activity 


(p.464).| 


A Commentary on the Snark 


Snarkophilus Snobbs 
Mind! Vol. 11, Special Illustrated Christmas Number. 1901. 
pp.87-101. 


(Article. Deservedly celebrated in philosophical literature, this 
brilliant spoof of a ‘commentary’ was written by the Oxford 
philosopher Ferdinand Canning Scott Schiller, who is thought to 
have been singularly responsible for this whole parody issue of Mind 
issued in pink wrappers, Christmas 1901. The full title of the parody 
number is Mind! A Unique Review of Ancient and Modern Philosophy 
edited by A. Troglodyte, with the cooperation of THE ABSOLUTE 
and others. R.C.S. Schiller was a pragmatist whose clever articles 
against Idealism in general and RH. Bradley in particular enlivened 
the pages of Mind and other journals in the early decades of the 
twentieth century. Here he explains The Hunting of the Snark as a 
search for the Absolute. Schiller, who had employed the ‘A. 
Troglodyte’ pseudonym before, often referred to Carroll in his 
writings. The Mind! parody issue, alas, is sometimes found not to 
have been bound with the annual compilations of the more sober 
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1D: 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


issues of Mind. This special issue, not included in the regular 
subscription to Mind, cost four shillings. In the Library of Congress 
set of Mind the parody issue is bound after the Oct. 1901 issue in 
Vol. 11.] 


Lewis Carroll’s Logical Paradox (Mind, N.S., 3) 

E.E.C. Jones 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 14, No. 53. (Jan., 1905), pp.146-8. 

[In Notes section. Proposes a new solution to Lewis Carroll’s Barber- 


Shop paradox.] 


Lewis Carroll’s Logical Paradox (Mind, N.S., 3 and 53, p.146) 
W. 
Mind, New Series, Vol. 14, No. 54. (Apr., 1905), pp.292-3. 


[In Notes section. Discusses Lewis Carroll's Barber-Shop paradox.] 


Empiricism and the Absolute 

EC.S. Schiller 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 14, No. 55. July, 1905), pp.348-70. 
[Article. Mentions the Snark in the context of nonsense like the 


Greek Kalends (p.365).] 


The Existential Import of Propositions 

Bertrand Russell, Hugh MacColl 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 14, No. 55. (July, 1905), pp.398-402. 

[In Discussions section. Russell solves Lewis Carroll’s logical paradox 
(p.398-401) and MacColl disputes Russell’s solution 
(p.401-2).] 

Lewis Carroll’s Logical Paradox 

W. 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 14, No. 55. July, 1905), p.439. 

[In Notes and Correspondence section. Errata to W.’s note in Mind, 


Vol. 14, No. 54.] 


Lewis Carroll’s Logical Paradox 

E.E.C, Jones 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 14, No. 56. (Oct., 1905), pp.576-8. 

[In Notes section. Miss Jones's response to W.’s note in Mind, Vol. 


14, No. 54.] 


Judgment and Apprehension 

Helen Wodehouse 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 17, No. 67. (July, 1908), pp.359-367. 
[Article. Discusses the reality of Lewis Carroll’s March Hare (p.361) 
and the Mad Tea Party (p.363).] 
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Plato or Protagoras? 

EC.S. Schiller 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 17, No. 68. (Oct., 1908), pp.518-26. 

[In Discussions section. Mentions the titles of Humpty Dumpty’s 
famous poem (p.519).] 


Collective Willing and Truth 

S. Alexander 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 22, No. 85. (Jan., 1913), pp.14-47. 
[Article. Mentions the map invented by a professor in Lewis Carroll's 
Sylvie & Bruno in the context of comparing the universals of thought 
with the map of a country (p.45).] 


Aristotle's Refutation of ‘Aristotelian’ Logic 

EC.S. Schiller 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 23, No. 89. (Jan., 1914), pp.1-18. 

[Article. Mentions Snark hunting in the context of the search for the 
absolute (p.10).] 


A Proposed New Classification of Terms 

Augusta Klein 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 23, No. 92. (Oct., 1914), pp.542-9. 
[Arcicle. Discusses how many pies logically were being shared by 
Lewis Carroll’s Owl and Oyster (p.548-9).] 


The Flying Arrow: An Anachronism 

Philip E.B. Jourdain 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 25, No. 97. (Jan., 1916), pp.42-55. 
[Article. Mentions Through the Looking-Glass in context of 
discussion of Zeno’s moving arrow paradox (p.43).] 


[Review of] Egotism in German Philosophy by G. Santayana. 

ECS. Schiller 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 26, No. 102. (Apr., 1917), pp.222-6. 

[In Critical Notices section. Schiller compares Santayana’ early 
assessment of German idealism to the taste of Lewis Carroll’s Snark. ] 
Logic and Formalism 

EC.S. Schiller 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 28, No. 110. (Apr., 1919), pp.213-6. 

[In Discussions section. Schiller compares H.S. Shelton, one of his 
adversaries, to the Snark at the trial of the pig.] 
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[Review of] The Philosophy of Mr. B*rtr*nd R*ss*If, edited by PE.B. 
Jourdain. 

C.D.Broad 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 28, No. 112. (Oct., 1919), pp.481-91. 

[In New Books section. Discusses whether Lewis Carroll’s Humpty 
Dumpty was more of a Bergsonian than a Hegelian] 


[Review of ] The Nature of Laughter by J.C. Gregory 

H.E Hallet 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 33, No. 132. (Oct., 1924), pp.462-3. 
[In New Books section. Mentions Cheshire Cat. ] 


[Summary of H.C. Brown’s article “The Material World: Snark or 
Boojum?’ in the Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XXU, No. 4, 1925.] 
Mind, New Series, Vol. 34, No. 135. (July, 1925), pp.392-3. 


[In Philosophical Periodicals section.] 


[Review of] Jmmanence and Incarnation by S.F. Davenport. 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 35, No. 138. (Apr., 1926), pp.248-9. 

[In New Books section. Review is unsigned. Mentions crew of the 
Snark in the context of Davenport's proclivity toward quotations 
(p.249).] 

The Ladd-Franklin Formula in Logic: The Antilogism 

Eugene Shen 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 36, No. 141. (Jan., 1927), pp.54-60. 

[In Discussions section. Makes use of Lewis Carroll’s copula for the 
‘is’ of logicians. ] 

An Elementary Symbolism for Logic 

L.J. Russell 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 37, No. 145. (Jan., 1928), pp.40-61. 
[Article. Discusses Lewis Carroll’s Barber-Shop paradox (p.53-6).] 


The Infinite Regress of Proof 

EC.S. Schiller. 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 37, No. 147. July, 1928), pp.353-4. 

[In Discussions section. Discusses Lewis Carroll’s ‘What the Tortoise 
said to Achilles’.] 

A Defence of Freethinking in Logistics 

H.W.B. Joseph 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 41, No. 164. (Oct., 1932), pp.414-40. 
[Article. Mentions Humpty Dumpty in the context of a discussion 
of what names are called (p.424).] 
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[Review of] Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce. Vol. V; 
Pragmatism and Pragmaticism. Edited by Charles Hartshorne and 
Paul Weiss. 

Alfred Sidgwick 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 44, No. 174. (Apr., 1935), pp.223-30. 

[In Critical Notices section. Mentions Lewis Carroll’s deliberate 
nonsense (p.225).] 


Back to the Ontological Argument 

Gilbert Ryle 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 46, No. 181. (Jan., 1937), pp.53-7. 

[In Discussions section. Discusses the consequence of the assertion 


“Here is the grin of a Cheshire Cat” (p.54-6).] 


Meaninglessness 

A.C. Ewing 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 46, No. 183. July, 1937), pp.347-64. 
[Article. Mentions Lewis Carroll as the only philosopher whose 
sentences contain clear instances of meaningless words (pp.359-60).] 


Plato's ‘Parmenides’ 

Gilbert Ryle 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 48, No. 190. (Apr., 1939), pp. 129-51. 
[Article. Mentions Lewis Carroll as one who collected fallacies and 
puzzles in logic in order to discover the rules of logic (p.131).] 


Other Minds (1) 

John Wisdom 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 49, No. 196. (Oct., 1940), pp.369-402. 
[Article. Mentions the Messenger and Nobody passage from 
Through the Looking-Glass (p.391).] 


[Review of] Charles Peirce’s Empiricism by Justus Buchler. 

Margaret MacDonald 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 50 No. 197. (Jan., 1941), pp.81-2. 

[In New Books section. Discusses Peirce’s statement that a personal 
self exists in the same sense in which a Snark exits.] 

Berkeley's Existence in the Mind 

A.A. Luce 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 50, No. 199. (July, 1941), pp.258-67. 
[Article. Mentions the Cheshire Cat in the context of Berkely’s 
sensible things fading in and out of existence (p.264).] 
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Group Structure in Physical Science 

Arthur S. Edington 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 50, No. 199. (July, 1941), pp.268-279. 

[In Discussions section. Mentions the toves of ‘Jabberwocky’ as an 
example of an uninformative statement (p.279).] 


Self-Contradictory Suppositions 

Alice Ambrose 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 53, No. 209. (Jan., 1944), pp.48-59. 
[Article. Mentions Lewis Carroll’s meaningless rhymes (p.56).] 


A Postitivistic Metaphysics of Consciousness 

Gustav Bergmann 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 54, No. 215. (July, 1945), pp.193-226. 
[Article. Mentions smile of Cheshire Cat (p.209).] 


Memory 

E.J. Furlong 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 57, No. 225. (Jan., 1948), pp.16-44. 
[Article. Mentions Cheshire Cat’s grin in context of remembering 
propositions (p.23).] 

Determinables, Determinates and Determinants (II) 

Arthur N. Prior 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 58, No. 230. (Apr., 1949), pp.178-194. 
[Article. Mentions Lewis Carroll’s “What the Tortoise said to 
Achilles’ in the context of superfluous premises (p.187).] 


Lewis Carroll’s Barber Shop Paradox 

Arthur W. Burks, Irving M. Copi 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 59, No. 234. (Apr., 1950), pp.219-22. 

[In Discussions section. Discusses Lewis Carroll’s paradox as a 
paradox of material and strict implication.] 

Empirical Propositions 

Isaiah Berlin 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 59, No. 235. (Apr., 1950), pp.289-312. 
[Article. Mentions Humpty Dumpty’s nominalism (p.299).] 

What Achilles said to the Tortoise 

W. J. Rees 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 60, No. 238. (Apr., 1951), pp.241-6. 

[In Discussions section. Discusses revised account of Lewis Carroll’s 
famous article.] 
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The Dreariness of Aesthetics 

John Passmore 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 60, No. 239. (July, 1951), pp.318-35. — 
[Article. Mentions Alices Adventures in Wonderland in the context of 
subjective literary preferences (p.326).] 


A Problem of Lewis Carroll 

L.J. Russell 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 60, No. 239. (July, 1951), pp.394-6. 
[Article. Discusses Lewis Carroll’s deductive problem beginning 
“Active old Jew” etc. and Cook Wilson’s attempt to solve it.] 


The Logic of Causal Propositions 

Arthur W. Burks 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 60, No. 239. July, 1951), pp.363-82. 
[Article. Discusses Lewis Carroll’s Barber-Shop Paradox 
(pp.377-9).] 

[Review of] Philosophical Analysis edited by Max Black. 

David Pears 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 60, No. 240. (Oct., 1951), pp.550-83. 

[In New Books section. Mentions Lewis Carroll’s logical regress in 
review of Gilbert Ryle’s essay “If’, ‘So’, and “Because” (p.554).] 


Corrigenda: A Problem of Lewis Carroll 

L.J. Russell 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 61, No. 241. (JJan., 1952), p.136. 
[Brief corrigenda to Russell’s July 1951 article.] 


[Review of] Introduction to Mathematical Thinking by Friedrich 
Waismann 

M. Dummett 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 62 No. 248. (Oct. 1953), pp.535-45. 

[In New Books section. Mentions Humpty Dumpry (p.541).] 


The Justification of Attitudes 

J.N. Findlay 7 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 63, No. 250. (Apr., 1954), pp.145-161. 
[Article. Mentions Humpty Dumpry in the context of attitudinal 
names (p.150).] 

What the Tortoise Taught Us 

D.G. Brown 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 63, No. 250. (Apr., 1954), pp.170-9. 
[Article. Discusses Lewis Carroll’s “What the Tortoise said to 
Achilles’. | 
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Causal Implication 

G.P. Henderson 

Mina, New Series, Vol. 63, No. 252. (Oct., 1954), pp.504-18. 
[Article. Discusses Lewis Carroll’s Barber-Shop Paradox (p.510-4).] 


Incompatible Hypotheticals and the Barber Shop Paradox 
A.J. Baker 
Mind, New Series, Vol. 64, No. 255. (July, 1955), pp.384-7. 


[In Discussions section. ] 


The Autonomy of Morals 

David Rynin 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 66, No. 263. (July, 1957), pp.308-17. 
[Article. Mentions Lewis Carroll’s ‘What the Tortoise said to 
Achilles’ in the context of the infinite regress that occurs in making 
rules of inference into premises (p.315).] 


Confirmable and Influential Metaphysics 

J.W.N. Watkins 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 67, No. 267. July, 1958), pp.344-65. 
[Article. Mentions Lewis Carroll’s peculiar use of words (p.360).] 


[Review of] Ockham. Philosophical Writings: A Selection edited and 
translated by Philotheus Boehner 

L. Minio-Paluello 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 68, No. 269. (Jan., 1959), pp.111-3. 

[In New Books section. Discusses Cheshire Cat’s grin as an 
accidentia sine substantia (p.113).] 


De Somniis 

Frank B. Ebersole 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 68, No. 271. July, 1959), pp.336-49. 
(Article. Discusses Alice’s conversation with her kitten about 
dreaming (pp.342-9).] 

Conjectures and Reflections on the Ontological Status of the Work 
of Art 

Robert Hoffman 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 71, No. 284. (Oct, 1962), pp.515-20. 
(Article. Mentions Humpty Dumpty as arbiter of language (p.515).] 
Following and Formalization 

Guy Robinson 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 73, No. 289. Jjan., 1964), pp.46-63. 
(Article. Discusses Lewis Carroll’s ‘What the Tortoise said to 
Achilles’ in the context of the Modus Ponens rule (pp.48-50).] 
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Professor Tillich’s Confusions 

Paul Edwards 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 74, No. 294. (Apr., 1965), pp.192-214. 
[Article. Mentions and quotes the Messenger’s Nobody confusion 
from Through the Looking-Glass (p.213).] 


Category Mistakes and Rules of Language 

B. Harrison 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 74, No. 295. (July 1965), pp.309-25. 
[Article. Mentions Cheshire Cat (p.311).] 


Sensationalism 

Joseph Agassi 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 75, No. 297. (Jan., 1966), pp.1-24. 
[Article. Mentions Lewis Carroll in context of idealism and dreams 
(p.21).] ’ 

Professor Bernstein on Rules of Obligation 

Philip Mullock 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 76, No. 303. July 1967), pp.435-6. 
[Article. Mentions Humpty Dumpty.] 


Knowledge and Mistake 

James E. Broyles 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 78, No. 310. (Apr., 1969), pp.198-211. 
[Article. Mentions Lewis Carroll in the context of G.E. Moore’s 
inability to distinguish propositions from tables (p.206).] 


Mind, Brain and Identity 

Stewart Candlish 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 79, No. 316. (Oct., 1970), pp.502-18. 
[Article. Discusses Lewis Carroll’s Cheshire Cat in the context of 
individuation (pp.503, 507-8).] 

Knowledge in Its Social Setting 

W.H. Walsh 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 80, No. 319. July, 1971), pp.321-36. 
(Article. Mentions Humpty Dumpty in context of arbiter of 
language (p.326).] 

Morality and Its Analogues 

Thomas C. Mayberry 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 80, No. 319. (July, 1971), pp.365-78. 
[Article. Discusses chess analogy in Lewis Carroll’s Through the 
Looking-Glass (p.375-8) in the context of moral agents.] 
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Decidability and Natural Language 

Yorick Wilks | 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 80, No. 320. (Oct., 1971), pp.497-520. 
[Article. Mentions Alice detecting a general meaning in 
‘Jabberwocky’ (p.504).] 

Seeing-As 

T.E. Wilkerson 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 82, No. 328. (Oct., 1973), pp.481-96. 
[Article. Mentions the Cheshire Cat in the context of the difference 
between seeing and visualizing (p.493).] 


Lewis Carroll's Infinite Regress 

William A. Wisdom 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 83, No. 332. (Oct., 1974), pp.571-3. 

{In Discussions section. Discusses “What the Tortoise said to 


Achilles’. ] 


A Retort to the Tortoise 

Martin Hollis 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 84, No. 336. (Oct., 1975), pp.610-6. 

[In Discussions section. Discusses ‘What the Tortoise said to 


Achilles’. ] 
G.E Stout's Editorship of Mind (1892-1920) 


J.A. Passmore 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 85, No. 337. Jjan., 1976), pp.17-36. 
[Article. Mentions that Stout had imagination enough to publish 
Lewis Carroll’s scarcely-orthodox paradoxes (p.25).] 


Inference, Belief, and Understanding 

Barry Stroud 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 88, No. 350. (Apr., 1979), pp.179-96. 
[Article. Discusses “What the Tortoise said to Achilles’ passim.] 


Interpretations of Quantifiers 

Thomas Baldwin 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 88, No. 350. (Apr., 1979), pp.215-40. 
[Article. Mentions Humpty Dumpty in the context of redefinition 
(9.223)0 

Equality within the Limits of Reason Alone 

D.A. Lloyd-Jones 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 88, No. 352. (Oct., 1979), pp.538-53. 
[Article. Mentions Snark hunting (pp.541-2).] 
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On Failure to Refer 

Arda Denkel 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 89, No. 356. (Oct., 1980), pp.599-604. 
[Article. Mentions Humpty Dumpty in the context of theories of 
reference (pp.600, 602).] 


Russellian Thoughts 

Peter Carruthers 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 96, No. 381. (Jan., 1987), pp.18-35. 
[Article. Mentions Lewis Carroll’s The Hunting of the Snark in the 
context of Russellian thoughts and thought-signs (pp.20-1).] 


Comment on Le Poidevin 

E.J. Lowe 

Mind, New Series, Vol. 102, No. 405. (Jan., 1993), pp.171-3. 

[In Discussions section.*Mentions Humpty Dumpty as arbiter of 
sense. | 


[Announcement: Conference on Norms and Reasoning Call for 
Papers] 

Mind, Vol. 103, No. 411. July, 1994) p.411 

[Invitation for papers to be delivered at a conference at Glasgow 
University, 11-13 July 1995, on the centenary of the publication of 
Lewis Carroll’s “What the Tortoise said to Achilles’.] 


What the Tortoise said to Achilles 

Lewis Carroll 

Mind, Vol. 104, No. 416. (Oct., 1995), pp.691-3. 

[Reprint of Lewis Carroll’s article on the 100° anniversary of its 
publication. It is followed by three new articles on it.] 


Practical Tortoise Raising 

Simon Blackburn 

Mind, Vol. 104, No. 416. (Oct., 1995), pp.695-711. 

[Article. Discusses and continues Lewis Carroll’s piteeue of the 
Tortoise and Achilles. | 

Why ‘Oughts’ Are Not Facts (or What the Tortoise and Achilles 
taught Mrs. Ganderhoot and Me about Practical Reasoning) 

G.E Schueler 

Mind, Vol. 104, No. 416. (Oct., 1995), pp.713-23. 

[Article. Discusses Lewis Carroll’s ‘What the Tortoise said to 
Achilles’. ] 
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A Tale of Two Tortoises 

Timothy Smiley 

Mind, Vol. 104, No. 416. (Oct., 1995), pp.725-36. 

[Article. Discusses Lewis Carroll’s “What the Tortoise said to 
Achilles’. ] 


The Tortoise and the Prisoner’s Dilemma 

Patrick Shaw 

Mind, Vol. 105, No. 419. July, 1996), pp.475-83. 

[Article. Discusses Blackburn’s article on Lewis Carroll’s “What the 
Tortoise said to Achilles’. ] 


A Plenum of Palindromes for Lewis Carroll 

Roy A. Sorenson 

Mind, Vol. 109, Supplement. (Jan., 2000), pp.17-20. 

[Article. Discusses problems of palindrome composition in relation 
to Lewis Carroll’s palindromes.] 


* OK OK 


August A. Imholtz, Jr., is a long-time member of the Lewis Carroll 
Society, the Lewis Carroll Society of North America, and the Japanese 
and Canadian societies. He has lived for more than 30 years in 
Washington, D.C. where he worked first with Congressional 
Information Service and now with Readex Digital on digitising large 
collections of American Congressional and other historical collections. 
His wife, Clare, shares his Carroll enthusiasms. 
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The Reverend Charles Lutwidge Dodgson and Lewis Carroll : 
A Mystery wrapped in an Enigma 


Gerald Stanhill 


The enigma referred to in the title is one that has been repeatedly 
remarked upon, both in the reminiscences of Dodgson’s colleagues, 
acquaintances and friends (including child-friends) during his lifetime', as 
well as in the writings of many who have studied his life and works after his 
death. It is the question with which Morton Cohen opens his biography 
when he asks: “However in the world did Lewis Carroll, a fastidious, 
reserved and deeply religious Victorian mathematics don, manage to create 
the stories that have become the most popular children’s classics in the 
English language?” 

However, it is not the enigma and mystery of creation that is explored 
here, rather it is that of the deep division between the personality of the 
Reverend Charles Lutwidge Dodgson and that revealed by the works of his 
alter ego, Lewis Carroll. This division between life and works is of course 
not a unique one. Very few human beings live fully unified lives, nor does 
the work of most artists fully reveal, much less fully explain, their authors’ 
lives, yet the distance separating Dodgson from Carroll is surely very 
unusual, far greater than that encountered elsewhere. 

That this is so is attested to by the many attempts that have been made 
to bridge and explain the gap and, even more convincingly, by the 
determined and undisguised efforts made by Dodgson to separate himself 
from, and even deny any connection with, Lewis Carroll. This rejection was 
clearly documented in the form that Dodgson had printed in 1890 
disclaiming “any connection with any pseudonym, or with any book that is 
not published under his own name”; this form was constantly used when 
returning correspondence addressed to Lewis Carroll’. 

Paradoxically this rejection was remarkably successful. So much so that 
in a very short time it was as if the phantom personality of Lewis Carroll, 
acting like some rebellious ventriloquist’s doll, had taken over the 
personality of the Reverend Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, which all but 
disappeared. Evidence for this successful take-over can be found in the 
name of this journal and the society which publishes it. Are there any other 
enthusiasts who have grouped themselves around the pen name of an 


1. A callection of nearly LOO such memories edited by Morton No Cohen can be found in Leses 
Cainall dneervicus and Recallections, Voudon, Macmillan Press, 1989, 


2. Morton N. Coheny heaves Carrell: cl Biogniphy, Landon, Macmillan, 1995, po xxiv. 


3. bhi. p97, 
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imaginary author? Or any other author whose biographers refer to their 
subject by his pseudonym even while using his given name, Charles?‘ 

If the enigma lies in the difference between the personalities of Carroll 
and Dodgson, the mystery concerns the source or sources of this contrast. 

Two major causes have been suggested; one is Dodgson’s struggle for 
independence from his father and the second for a life of sexual fulfilment. 
Given Dodgson’s family background, education and the Christ Church 
environment in which he spent his adult life, both of these struggles are 
bound up with, and find expression against the background of, his deeply 
held religious beliefs°. 

One expression of the conflict between the two Charles Dodgsons, 
father and son, was the very different views of the nature of God held by 
them. We know from Dodgson’s diaries and letters that these differences 
occupied him, both at the personal level and at the more public level, in his 
reactions to the religious controversies of the times®. The second, sexual 
cause of self conflict could of course not be openly referred to at that time, 
not even within his private diaries, but a convincing case has been made 
that the anguished expressions of sinfulness expressed there, most intensely 
and frequently during the 1860s, refer to his struggles with his sexual 
desires’, and perhaps, as has recently been suggested, with his sexual 
relationships’. 


God’s Nature and Name 


The hypothesis suggested in this article is that Dodgson may have 
found the means to reconcile these conflicts by adopting the religious, 
although unorthodox, indeed esoteric, belief system of the Kabbalah, the 


Jewish mystical tradition. 


4. The name Lewis Carroll is included in the title of 19 out of the 22 biographies (including the first 
by his nephew, published in 1898) listed by Martin Gardner in The Annotated Alice, The Definitive 
Edition, London, Allen Lane, 2000, p.324: Charles Dodgson appears in none. Even the titles of the 12 
selected references on Carroll [sic] as Logician and Mathematician appearing on p.326 of this book, 
include Carroll nine times but Dodgson only once. 


5. Cohen, op. cit., pp.343-76. Mark Goodacre, “Reverence and Resolution: The Heart of Carroll’s 
Religion’, The Carrollian, No.9, Spring 2002, pp.32-42. 


6. The religious controversies of the time and their Oxford background has been described by Ivor 
Davies in “Queen Victoria’s Croquet Ground’, The Carrollian, No.9, Spring 2002, pp.10-8. 

7. Cohen, op. cit., p.231. 

8. Karoline Leach, Jn the Shadow of the Dream Child. A New Understanding of Lewis Carroll, London, 
Peter Owen, 1999, explains Dodgson’s anguished prayers for forgiveness, the family censorship of his 
papers and diaries, the strained relationship with the Liddell family and the Dean of Christ Church's 
surprising release of Dodgson from his commitment to take Holy Orders by an adulterous relationship 
with Mrs Liddell, the Dean’s wife and Alice’s mother, and suggests that this was followed by affairs with 
other woman in later life. 
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The need to reconcile the infinite and often contradictory aspects of 
God’s nature is a problem common to all the monotheistic religions, 
although to a varying degree. In its most obvious and extreme form it can 
be seen in the contrast between the view of God as the Almighty King, 
seated on the throne dispensing judgement to his trembling servants, and 
that of the all-loving Father, embracing and forgiving his human children. 
From his writings and his sermons there is little doubt which of these 
aspects spoke most to Charles Dodgson, certainly by the time he had 
reached the liberal Broad Church views which he held during his adult 
years. There is also little doubt of the different, authoritarian High Church 
views held by ‘his father, the Rev. Charles Dodgson, Archdeacon of Ripon. 
Much has been written of the conflict which simmered between father and 
son’ and, although it would be naive to attribute a major part of this to their 
theological differences, there is also little doubt that it cost the son much 
pain and effort and took many years for him to distance himself from his 
father’s theological views. 

At the more public level this conflict can also be seen in the theological 
controversies that played a major role in the intellectual life of Victorian 
England during the second half of the 19™ century. Discussion of the 
significance of God’s name, or rather names, was introduced to England by 
German biblical scholarship, in particular by the so called Higher School of 
Biblical Criticism which used the different names of God found in the Bible 
as a basis to distinguish between its alleged multiple authorship. The 
original documents, designated by the initial letter of the different names of 
God appearing in them, were, it was asserted, edited by a putative Redactor 
into the single, much later version now in our hands. 

This theory struck deeply at the Articles of Faith of the Church of 
England by denying a plain meaning to the divine authorship of the Bible. 
At the time, the theory was widely rejected in church circles and would have 
been especially offensive to Dodgson not only because of its conclusions but 
also because of its methodology. The notion of applying critical, scientific 
methods to analyse the Holy Scriptures would have deeply offended his 
strong feelings of reverence and Dodgson openly scoffed at this example of 
the respect for German scholarship which was then fashionable in advanced 
intellectual circles'®. 


9. Cohen, op. cit., Chapter Ten. “The Man’s Father’ pp.319-42. 

10. Anon [Charles Dodgson], Vision of the Three Ts, Oxford, James Parker, 1873. In this pamphlet 
Dodgson widened his attack on the rebuilding of Christ Church to include the secularisation of the 
University which he links with contemporary Germanic thought: “For, nowadays, all that is good comes 
from the German. Ask our men of science: they will tell you that any German book must needs surpass 
an English one.” 
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The use of different names for God in the Bible was of course not a 
novel observation: it is referred to in the Bible itself’ and had long been 
used by Jewish scholars, both rationalists and mystics, to reconcile the 
different aspects of God’s nature. For example, the account of the creation 
of the Universe given in the first chapter of Genesis exclusively uses the 
Hebrew word Elohim, translated into English as God, to describe the 
Creator, establishing the laws of Nature and ruling by them, unknowable 
and unreachable by Man. From verse four in the second chapter of Genesis, 
the Tetragrammaton, the ineffable, four letter Name of God is added, 
translated into English as Lord God, because here the Creator’s connection 
to and relationship with Man is described. These two accounts with their 
different names not only describe two different aspects of God’s nature; they 
also describe two aspects of human nature, Man as a passive creation and 
Man as an active partner in Creation. 

The relationship between God’s nature and name forms a central theme 
of Jewish mysticism and was developed in the system of word-number 
manipulation known as Gematria’’.This uses the numerical equivalents of 
letters (which also serve as numbers in the Hebrew language) to find 
alternative and additional meanings for words. The numerical values for 
God’s names are many, not only because nine different names for God are 
found in the Hebrew Bible, but also because, as in English, each Hebrew 
letter also has a name whose numerical equivalent can be used to ‘fill’ the 
divine name and lead to an additional numerical equivalent. 

It is therefore perhaps statistically not remarkable that the numerical 
equivalent of one of the most important names of God is 42, a number that 
will be familiar to the readers of this journal for its very frequent, much 
remarked on but unexplained, appearance in the two Alice books and in 
The Hunting of the Snark’?. What may, however, be of more significance is 


11. Most notably in Exodus, Chapter 6, verse 3. 
12. Gershom Scholem, Kabbalah, Jerusalem, Keter, Part Two, 10, pp.337-43. 


13. The significance of 42 is discussed by Jo Elwyn Jones and J. Francis Gladstone in The Alice 
Companion: A Guide to Lewis Carroll’ Alice Books, Basinstoke, Macmillan, 1998, pp.93-4. 


Martin Gardner, op. cit., lists references to 42 in his note 2 to Chapter 12 in Alices Adventures in 
Wonderland on p.125. Among them is an article listing biblical references to the number which appeared 
in the special issue of Jabberwocky: The Journal of the Lewis Carroll Society, 1993, Volume 22, Number 2, 
pp.39-40 by Ellis Hillman, entitled “Why 42? although the question is not answered. Other biblical 
references to 42 are given in Issue No. 42 of Bandersnatch: The Lewis Carroll Society Newsletter 1984, pp.5- 
7. Reasons for the abundance of 42s are discussed, and a number of additional examples given, by Edward 
Wakeling in ‘Further findings about the number forty two’ in Jabberwocky, 1988, Vol. 17, No 1 and 2, 
pp.11-3. By contrast to the above views, Morton Cohen believes Dodgson “might well have chosen 42 as 
his lucky number”, subsequently teased and played games with it, and “would be amused ... that people 
spend so much time and energy pondering his use of 42” although he himself could not “give a real reason 
for choosing that number over others” (Private communication, 27 June 1999). 
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that in the Kabbalah this number represents the union of the two names 
which represent major and conflicting aspects of the divinity, God as Father 
and God as King". 

A second aspect of the Kabbalah, the mainstream of Jewish mysticism, 
should be mentioned when speculating on its possible relevance to Charles 
Dodgson’s conflicts and their resolution, and that is the important role that 
is allocated to human sexuality. The two central texts of the Kabbalah, the 
Zohar (The book of Splendour)" and the Etz Hayim (the Tree of Life)'’, are 
suffused with sexual imagery in which the union of the male and female 
serve as a model for the flow of the divine light from the uppermost and 
unknowable aspects of God, the highest of the ten Sepherot or emanations, 
down to the lowest level, the Divine presence at its earthly level, from which 
the divine light can reach mankind. Human sexual union, when permitted, 
can play a sanctified role in promoting this flow. 

Kabbalists have made wide use of the model of the human body to 
mirror the upper worlds of the ten Sephirot: in this model the union 
between the penultimate emanation Yesod, Foundation, portrayed as the 
active male organ of generation, and the lowest emanation, Malchuth, 
Sovereignty, portrayed as the passive female, receiving vessel, is essential to 
establish and maintain a fertile relationship between God and man. It 
should be emphasised that despite this emphasis the Kabbalah is not 
obsessed with sex. All human activities that are permitted, including sex, 
have a role to play in promoting and maintaining the divine structure of the 
universe. Nor does its positive view of human sexuality provide a license for 
unbridled activity, for it is accompanied by an explanation of, and warning 
against, the destructive aspects of forbidden sexual relations. 

In summary, a case can be made that Dodgson would have found the 
world view set out in the Kabbalah an attractive and even comforting one, 
one that was able to resolve, at least theoretically, his two major conflicts. 


14. While the significance of the 42 (Mem Bet in Hebrew) Name of God was stressed more than 1500 
years ago (Scholem ap. cit., p.34), this Name has been derived in a number of different ways. That it 
represents the combination of the Divine attributes of Judgement and Mercy can be found in a number 
of Kabbalistic works, not translated into English and therefore difficult to cite. 


15. The Zohar largely consists of a commentary on the Bible by R. Simeon b. Yohai and his pupils in 
3 century Israel which stresses the esoteric meaning of the Pentateuch. Modern scholarship, however, 
attributes the authorship to Moses de Leon in 13" century Spain (Scholem op. cit., pp.213-43). The first 
English translation of the Zohar was by Harry Sperling and Maurice Simon, published in 5 volumes, 
London, Soncino Press, 1933. The French translation seen in Freud’s library was evidently that by Jean de 
Pauly printed in Paris in 6 volumes, 1906-11. 


16. The Etz Hayim presents the Kabbalah taught by R. Isaac Ashkenazi Luria in 16" century Israel and 
published by his pupil Hayyim Vital. The Lurianic Kabbalah adds significantly to the system set out in 
the Zohar, in particular through its detailed treatment of the emergence and dynamic structure of the 
Sephirot. 
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Moreover, the combination of logical structure and the wide use made of 
word-number interaction found in the Kabbalah would surely have strongly 
appealed to these important facets of his intellect. 

But an equally strong and perhaps even stronger case can be made 
against the notion that the Reverend Charles Lutwidge Dodgson subscribed 
to the beliefs of this esoteric school of Jewish mysticism. 

First, at that time very little information was available concerning the 
Kabbalah, especially in the English language. Although the major texts were 
available in the University Library in their original Aramaic, their meaning 
is, almost certainly intentionally, almost unintelligible without the aid of an 
initiated teacher (the word Kabbalah means ‘received’ in the sense of passed 
on or transmitted) and there is no evidence that such a teacher existed in 
Oxford. Nor is there any indication from the listed contents of Dodgson’s 
own library’? that his known interest in the supernatural extended to 
mysticism in general or the Kabbalah in particular. Dodgson’s diaries and 
correspondence show no hint of such interests nor do they refer to any 
individuals or organisations who could have been sources for such esoteric 
information. 

Secondly, Dodgson’s already mentioned and frequently displayed 
feelings of religious reverence would surely have rejected the idea of 
inserting any hint, however well hidden, of any unorthodox beliefs or 
interests, in the guise of the number 42, into his fictional writings. And 
even if this were not so, what would have been the purpose of inserting such 
a clue and for whom could it have been intended? 

For the above reasons, and in the absence of direct evidence linking 
Dodgson with Kabbalistic views, there is little reason to suspect that he was 
other than the devoted and loyal member of the Church of England that his 
lifelong appearance and behaviour bear witness to. Thus it is easy to agree 
with the view that “There is no hidden meaning in Dodgson’s books in the 
sense of some hidden doctrine. He was a conventional member of the 
Church of England and there is no reason to doubt his complete sincerity 
in this”! 


Charles Dodgson and Sigmund Freud: A common interest? 


At this point the bemused reader may well be asking himself what the 
point is of setting up and then demolishing the hypothesis advanced in this 


17. Of Dodgson’s 2231-strong book collection listed by Jeffrey Stern in Lewis Carroll, Bibliophile, 
London, Lewis Carroll Society, 1997, 32 entries appear under the heading Occult. All are popular and 
their citles and authors indicate that they deal with Dodgson’s known interests in psychic and paranormal 
phenomena rather than Kabbalistic thought. 


18. Ivor Davies, op. cit., p.16. 
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article and, until chancing upon a new edition of Bakan’s study Sigmund 
Freud and the Jewish mystical tradition’, 1 would have agreed that such an 
exercise was pointless. 

The book referred to advances the hypothesis that the central role that 
human sexuality plays in Freud’s theories and writings echoes that found in 
the central texts of the Kabbalah and suggests that this may have been one 
of its intellectual antecedents, although Bakan specifically states that this 
does not mean that he “believes that Freud was a secret scholar of Jewish 
lore. An image of him poring over Kabbalistic books in the dead of night is 
not supported by the facts.” 

In the preface to the new edition of the book published eight years later, 
Bakan admits that when writing his book he had no way of resolving the 
key question: was Freud aware of the role of the Jewish mystical tradition as 
a factor in the development of psychoanalysis? 

Three years after Bakan’s book first appeared, Jung’s Memories, Dreams, 
Reflections, was published” with an appendix containing some letters that 
Freud wrote to Jung. One included, dated 1909, contains a numerological 
discussion of the number 62 and its autobiographical context; Freud 
referred to his analysis in the following manner: “Here is another instance 
where you will find confirmation of the specifically Jewish character of my 
mysticism.””) 

More substantial evidence of Freud’s direct acquaintance with the 
Kabbalah followed. It came from a meeting that Bakan had with a reader of 
his book who was able to provide him with a first hand account of Freud’s 
knowledge of Jewish mysticism. The witness, Chaim Bloch by name, had 
translated the Kabbalistic work The Tree of Life and visited Freud, seeking 
to interest him and persuade him to write an introduction to his translation 
and assist with its publication. Freud, Bloch told Bakan, was beside himself 
with excitement on reading the manuscript. “This is gold”, he said and 
agreed to write the forward and volunteered assistance in getting the book 
published. 

Unfortunately a bitter argument then broke out between Freud and 
Bloch over the probable effects of the publication of Freud’s controversial 
work on the origins of the Jewish religion set out in his Moses and 
Monotheism, then also in manuscript form. Freud left the room in anger 
after withdrawing his offer of help. However, before leaving, Bloch took the 


19. - ont Bakan, Sigmund Freud and the Jewish Mystical Tradition with a new preface by the author, New 
York, Schocken Books, 1969. 


20. C.G. Jung, Memories, Dreams, Reflections, New York, Pantheon Books, 1961. 
21. Bakan, op. cit., p.xvil. 
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opportunity of examining Freud's library and noted that it contained a large 
collection of Judaica including a number of books on the Kabbalah in 
German and a copy of the French translation of the Zohar: incidentally, this 
section of his library never found its way into the presumptive Freud 
Library housed in the New York Psychiatric Institute. 

When Bakan first published his then unsupported hypothesis that 
Freud, the founder of psychoanalysis, whose rationalist outlook and distaste 
for religion in general and mysticism in particular was well known”, could 
have found inspiration in the Kabbalah would have been dismissed as 
improbable as the suggested linkage with Charles Dodgson may now seem. 

Yet it was’the publication of this hypothesis which brought to light the 
evidence outlined above. Although clearly it is now too late to hope that this 
article will lead to the emergence of first hand evidence linking Dodgson 
with these same ideas, who knows what may? 


Gerald Stanhill’s interest in Lewis Carroll’s life and writings was 
stimulated by a chance reading of The Annotated Alice and has been 
sustained by membership of The Lewis Carroll Society. His 
understanding of the Kabbalah results from study of The Ladder, Rav 


Ashlag’s commentary on the Zohar. 


22. See the entry Freud, Sigmund in Encyclopaedia Britannica, Chicago, Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc., 
15" Edition, 1974, Volume 7, pp.738-42, and that under the same name in Encyclopaedia Judaica, 
Jerusalem, Keter, 1972, Volume 7, pp.161-5, which gives details of Freud's estrangement from the Jewish 
religion although not from Judaism. 
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Feminine Images in the Alice Books 


Mary Cadogan 


Writing several years after the publication of Alices Adventures in 


Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass, Lewis Carroll reflected: 


In a desperate attempt to strike out some new line of fairy lore I had 
sent my heroine straight down a rabbit-hole to begin with, without the 
least idea what was to happen afterwards. ' 


The impact of Alice’s exploits was, of course, both immediate and 
astonishingly long-lasting. As well as entertaining several generations of 
children (and adults) and influencing other writers, they unleashed a torrent 
of critical analysis that seems never-ending. Not only in a literary context 
but psychologically and symbolically almost everything has been probed, 
from Carroll’s plots, characters, logic and nonsense to his own personality 
and, in particular, his relationship with his dream-child and with the real- 
life small girl who inspired her creation. 

Over the one and a third centuries of her existence, the fictional Alice 
has been seen as everything from the embodiment of childish innocence to 
a nineteenth-century precursor of Lolita. She has undergone mutation from 
storybook heroine to media star in plays, operettas, ballets and films, on 
records, radio and television — and even in an Afro-American soul musical. 
Quintessentially Victorian and English, she has nevertheless acquired a 
timeless universality. She is, without doubt, the most celebrated heroine in 
children’s fiction, and part of her fascination lies in the fact that she was 
created with extraordinary empathy and insight not by one of her own sex 
but by a male author during a period when men more usually showed scant 
sympathy for the dreams and aspirations of women and girls. 

As Andrew Lang, one of Lewis Carroll’s contemporaries, was to say, the 
Alice stories “suggest so much more than they say”. Whatever our special 
interests in juvenile fiction may be, we will almost certainly find echoes of 
them in Wonderland or the domain beyond the looking-glass. There are the 
dream-drifts and time/place shifts; the relish of nonsense and topsy- 
turvydom; the blending and blurring of fact and fantasy; the wit and 
wordplay; the secret-garden and pastoral quest themes; the exploitation of 
the dream not merely as a device for magical adventure but to convey and 
question different levels of experience. 

Tempting though it is to delve and dally in this cornucopia of colourful 
moods and vignettes, this present essay is consciously directed towards the 
exploration of feminine images in the Alice books. One hundred years after 


1. Lewis Carroll, “Alice’ on the Stage’, The Theatre, April 1887. 
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Carroll’s death, this is surely an appropriate theme for those of us who are 
living at a time when both the intelligent values of feminism and the dead 
hand of its less sensitive socio-political correctness are so much in evidence. 

For the purposes of this study, the books from which feminine images 
have been drawn are Alices Adventures Under Ground (completed in 1863 
but not published until 1886), Alices Adventures in Wonderland (1865), 
Through the Looking-Glass, and What Alice Found There (1871) together 
with its omitted section which was published eventually as The Wasp in a 
Wig in 1977, and The Nursery Alice’ (1889). However, before we turn our 
attention to these fictional worlds, let us look briefly at the real-life 
background of the little girls who might have been amongst the first readers 
of Alice. 

When it was first published, Alices Adventures echoed and extended the 
changing and more flexible attitudes that marked the middle years of the 
nineteenth century. In the 1850s Charles Darwin's controversial but 
influential Origin of Species had appeared. Florence Nightingale, by defying 
official opposition and organising an efficient nursing service in the 
appalling conditions of the Crimean War, had shown what one determined 
woman could achieve, and by the 1860s many women were embarking 
upon their long struggle for the Vote. From 1846 improvements had been 
made in elementary education which was beginning to offer more than just 
the skills which kept the ‘labouring classes’ fit for drudgery. (In the early 
years of the century many schools had taught working-class children to read 
but not to write. Reading was regarded as a useful method of instilling 
obedience to society's codes through instructive moral tales but writing was 
considered an inflammatory tool for the poor.) The first generation of 
middle- and upper-class girls who were delightedly to absorb Alice's 
adventures were, of course, more fortunate in their educational 
opportunities even though, compared with those enjoyed by their brothers, 
they were strictly limited. 

A few girls were beginning to discover learning and comradeship in the 
new world of school, but most of Alice’s first readers were probably still 
receiving their education from governesses at home. Parents feared that 
schools might engender radical attitudes and immodest behaviour, and 
preferred to keep their daughters at home where their work, play and 
reading could be supervised. Domestic skills were stressed, and much time 
was given to training in music, dancing and deportment. In countless well- 
ordered nurseries throughout the country younger girls were encouraged to 
play with wax, china, stuffed or wooden dolls which strengthened their 
images of themselves as potential mothers. Making dolls’ clothes, of course, 
provided an incentive for needlework, while other accepted girlish pastimes 
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were the making of scrap albums and collections of pressed flowers, and the 
playing of board-games, cat’s-cradle and marbles. There were lively nursery 
and outdoor games but these could be prevented by mothers and nurses 
from becoming hoydenish. 

Small boys and girls — and especially the latter — were indeed expected 
to be seen but not too loudly heard. Before the advent of the Alice books 
their role in the family and society had been vigorously reinforced by moral 
tales which stressed that disobedience of the established codes of behaviour 
set by their elders would bring dire retribution. With the publication of 
Alices Adventures a new kind of heroine came into being. Alice was candid, 
outgoing and motivated by curiosity, a quality which few mid-nineteenth 
century parents encouraged in their offspring. Like many real life little girls, 
Alice was occasionally bewildered by the standards of grown-ups. In Alice’ 
Adventures, these are voiced and frequently turned upside down by the 
animal and other fantasy-characters in exhilarating dialogues in which 
Alice, though polite, is often questioning — and by crafty parodies of 
prevalent nursery poems. There seems little doubt that, in sending Alice 
down the rabbit-hole, Lewis Carroll was demanding the recognition of 
childhood as an adventure to be enjoyed and not just a grim training 
ground for adult (or after-) life. To illustrate this we need only look at the 
sort of juvenile stories and heroines which preceded Alice both in adult 
classics and the tales of hearth and home which were so resolutely served 
and réchaufféed for young girls. 

Charles Dickens, in The Old Curiosity Shop (1840) had firmly 
established Little Nell in the hearts and minds of the public. She is, of 
course, an example of how long-suffering a girl can be. However, hardly 
sufficiently colourful to be anyone’s role model, she is notable chiefly for her 
untimely death which reduced young and old readers to tearful sympathy. 

Similarly, for all the strength of Charles Kingsley’s The Water Babies 
(1863), Ellie — gold and white, angelic and impeccable, and in marked 
contrast to chimney-boy Tom — must surely have seemed, even to well- 
brought up Victorian little girls, a bit too good to be true. 

There were retributive moral tales in abundance. Some stories written 
specifically for child audiences did manage to create occasionally convincing 
moments in their young heroines’ exploits, but generally the leading 
protagonists were stiff, extremely conformist and inclined to make dull 
reading. In the early part of the century Maria Edgeworth offered some 
appealing situations but tended to blight them with moral strictures. Mrs 
Sherwood, whose book The Fairchild Family (1830) became required 
reading in many early Victorian households, provides a surely horrific 
instance of a father going to any lengths to discipline his offspring, when he 
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takes them to study a corpse which has been hanging for four years on the 
gallows, to make them aware of what might happen to children who are 
deceitful. Catherine Sinclair strikes a happier note with the main thrust of 
Holiday House (1839), but even in this Laura and Harry are up against the 
unyielding determination of their nurse, Mrs Crabtree, to make them 
virtuous, “though she were to flay them alive first”. 

In considering feminine images in the Alice books, we need also to look 
at Alice Pleasance Liddell, the real-life child who played so large a part in 
the creation of Carroll’s fictional Alice. The first version of what was 
eventually to evolve as Alices Adventures in Wonderland was told to Alice 
and two of her sisters, Lorina and Edith, in 1862, when the author was 30 
and Alice was 10 years old. A quarter of a century afterwards, Lewis 
Carroll's memorable recollection’ of this early telling of his classic tale 
describes the sisters’ “three eager faces, hungry for news of fairyland ... from 
whose lips “Tell us a please’ had all the stern immutability of Fate’. 
(Sisterhood, as we shall see, is one of the images of femininity which are 
touched upon in the Alice books.) It was, however, only one of the “little 
listeners” who “petitioned that the tale might be written out for her”. This, 
of course, was Alice Liddell and from the time of that river trip until the 
present day, images of her have become inextricably intertwined with those 
of Carroll’s storybook heroine. 

Lewis Carroll’s pleasure in his numerous child-friends of the female 
variety is well-known. Despite more than a century of speculation about his 
motives and mores, it seems certain that in his own eyes this appreciation. 
was aesthetic rather than sexual. Many Victorians, despite their ethos of 
male superiority (and even despite the fearfulness of contemporaneous 
child-labour and child-prostitution) idealised small girls for their virginal 
beauty and innocence. It has, of course, been suggested that an amalgam of 
the real and the fictional Alice represented the authors anima (the 
archetypal image of the female that compensates the masculine 
consciousness). It is certainly true that aspects of Alice Liddell’s life form the 
thread on which the stories are loosely hung. Like several classics of juvenile 
literature, the books are enhanced by the strong relationships between the 
story-spinner and the listening child, and Carroll’s awareness of his 
relationship with the real Alice is illustrated not only by the narratives but 
in the books’ prefatory and postscriptorial poems. 

Here we find truly haunting images of girlhood and of the progress into 
womanhood on which Carroll was to reflect in wistful tones. The poem at 
the beginning of Alices Adventures links the real-life sisters, Alice, Lorina and 
Edith, with the fictional dream-child “moving through a land/Of wonders 


2. ibid OO 
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wild and new’: the “little arms” of the girlish rowers presage the moment in 
Looking-Glass when Alice rows a boat with the old sheep as a passenger and 
stops in order to pick some “darling scented rushes”: and then the little 
sleeves were carefully rolled up, and the little arms were plunged in elbow- 
deep. The sisters in the Alices Adventures poem are a united group in their 
demand for more of the author's magical story, but the last verse 
concentrates on Alice alone when Carroll urges her to lay the story “ 
where Childhood’s dreams are twined/In Memory’s mystic band/Like 
pilgrim’s withered wreath of flowers/Pluck’d in a far-off land.” Though not 
yet as melancholic about Alice growing-up as he is in Looking-Glass, the 
sense of time passing is strongly conveyed. The “withered wreath of flowers” 
can be linked to other flowery images in the stories. Interestingly, though so 
often used as a symbol of feminine freshness and innocence, flowers in the 
Alice context have less positive associations. At the beginning of Alices 
Adventures she is too tired (or too bored) to bother with picking daisies and 
making them into a chain: though later on she longs to get into the sunlit 
garden, when she arrives there it is something of a disappointment (the 
roses are the wrong colour and the Queen of Hearts is aggressively rushing 
around demanding that heads will roll). 

Similarly, in Looking-Glass land’s garden of live flowers Alice is 
subjected to criticism about her physical appearance and her mental 
capacities from the distinctly acerbic flowers. Their comments are 
sharpened by the fact that two of the flowers, the Violet and the Rose, 
represent the younger Liddell sisters, Violet and Rhoda (this is their only 
contribution to the books). Violet tells Alice how stupid she is, while the 
Rose, furthering a suggestion that Alice’s hair is untidy, says: “You're 
beginning to fade you know — and then one can’ help one’s petals getting a 
little untidy.” This remark is a prosaic expression of Lewis Carroll’s regret 
that little girls have to grow up, and it is also a comment that typifies sisters 
when in a competitive mood. An equally sniping sisterly exchange takes 
place in Alices Adventures when, after the birds and animals emerge from the 
pool of tears Alice finds herself “talking familiarly with them, as if she had 
known them all her life. Indeed, she had quite a long argument with the 
Lory” (an Australian parrot, whom Carroll uses as a representation of 
Lorina Liddell) “who at last turned sulky and would only say, ‘I’m older 
than you, and must know better.’ And this Alice would not allow ...” 

Sisterly and growing-up themes are dwelt upon in the last chapter of 
Altces Adventures, after Alice has awoken from her dream. The elder sister, 
who is a shadowy figure at the very beginning of the book, reflects seriously 
on Alice’s fantasy-exploits; at this point Alice, childlike, has got up and run 
off to get her tea. Her sister falls into a dream (about Alice’s dream) in which 
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she not only has glimpses of Wonderland but sees Alice herself as a very 
little girl, and then “as a grown woman’, but one still able to recall a 
pleasure in all the simple joys of childhood. This is, one feels, not only 
Lewis Carroll in a wishful-thinking mood but an interesting exploitation of 
the sister-image. The nameless elder sister’s fascination with images of 
Alice’s journey from girlhood to maturity would more normally spring from 
the maternal than from the sisterly relationship; it is almost as if Carroll 
projects in the sister the ghost of Alice herself, grown-up — but, apparently, 
not completely so! 

Curiously there are few further references to this listening and reflective 
sister. She crops up, briefly, towards the middle of Looking-Glass, when 
Alice, dancing with Tweedledum and Tweedledee, suddenly thinks of her. 
“But it certainly was funny, (Alice said afterwards, when she was telling her 
sister the history of all this), ‘to find myself singing “Here we go round the 
mulberry bush”’”. The ‘Which dreamed it’ epilogue also mentioned Alice’s 
sister to whom she is “explaining the thing afterwards”. 

Although Through the Looking-Glass was published in 1871, only six 
years after Alices Adventures, the mood of the prefatory and final poems is 
noticeably more concerned with nostalgia and decay. By the time it 
appeared Alice Liddell (born in 1852) was a young adult. Alice the dream- 
child had also been around both on paper and in Lewis Carroll’s 
imagination for quite a long time. Opening by remarking that the author 
and Alice are “half a life asunder”, the poem devotes its last three verses to 
bemoaning the lost glory and gladness of childhood (more accurately, of 
girlhood). One particularly gloomy verse appears to equate the marriage 
bed, which Carroll sees as inevitably awaiting Alice, with the suggestion of 
death. The sense of loss he feels is almost overpowering: 


Come, hearken then, ere voice of dread, 
With bitter tidings laden, 

Shall summon to unwelcome bed 
A melancholy maiden! 


We are but older children, dear, 
Who fret to find our bedtime near. 


This mood of loss, longing and dying recurs frequently in the story and 
is the essence of the poem at its end which refers again to the three sisters 
and their now long-ago boating expedition. The fleeting and dreamlike 
nature of young girlhood is vividly conveyed, and although the author 
writes of his fictional “Alice ... moving under skies/Never seen by waking 
eyes”, the poem is an acrostic with the first letters of the lines spelling the 
name of the real-life Alice Pleasance Liddell. 
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When we look for consistent images in the Alice books we have to say,, 
as our heroine did in the sheep shop in Looking-Glass, “Things flow about 
so in here.” With Alice herself there are constants as well as contrasts and 
changing moods and situations, but before exploring these it is revealing to 
look at feminine aspects of some less central characters. Like many small 
girls in comfortably-off families, Alice would have had a nurse and a 
governess: also, of course, she would be acquainted with cooks and 
housemaids, and the books do not neglect these domestic roles. 

In Alices Adventures Alice briefly recalls her nurse, speculating on how 
she might view the disruption of her charge’s usually orderly routines. In 
Looking-Glass she remembers frightening her “old nurse” in a game of “let’s 
pretend”. It seems likely that when the Mouse relates “the driest thing” he 
knows in order to dry out the still-soaking-from-the-pool-of-tears animals, 
he is echoing Miss Prickett, who was governess to the Liddell sisters. In 
Looking-Glass, the Gnat and Alice discuss naming and identity, and her 
governess's possible reaction to a nameless child. Alice is sure that, with or 
without a name, for her the attentions of her governess would remain 
inexorable: she “... would never think of excusing lessons for that. If she 
couldn't remember my name, she'd call me “Miss’, as the servants do.” (The 
Gnat’s reply, of course, is to joke that if the governess said ‘Miss’ and 
nothing more, Alice would miss her lessons.) Later on in Looking-Glass, 
Miss Prickett, known as ‘Pricks’ to the Liddell girls, seems closely linked to 
the character of the White Queen who is gentle and caring, but untidy and 
on the stupid side. (Miss Prickett, strict but kindly, was not, apparently, 
highly educated.) The connection is established when the flustered White 
Queen screams “like the whistle of a steam-engine” that her finger is 
bleeding. The concerned Alice asks: “Have you pricked your finger?” “I 
haven't pricked it yet,” the Queen said, “but I soon shall — oh, oh, oh!” 

Lewis Carroll had strong feelings about governesses in general as well as 
in particular, as is shown in a quotation about his three fictional Queens 
from ‘Alice on the Stage’, the article that reveals so much about the way in 
which he envisaged his characters: 

Each, of course, had to preserve, through all her eccentricities, a 
certain queenly dignity. That was essential. And for distinguishing 
traits, I pictured to myself the Queen of Hearts as a sort of 
embodiment of ungovernable passion — a blind and aimless Fury. The 
Red Queen I pictured as a Fury, but of another type; her passion must 
be cold and calm; she must be formal and strict, yet not unkindly; 
pedantic to the tenth degree, the concentrated essence of all 
governesses. Lastly the White Queen seemed to my dreaming fancy, 
gentle, stupid, fat and pale ... 
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The Cook in Alices Adventures is another variation on the ‘females in 
authority theme, for, even though her place in the Victorian household was 
lower than that of the governess or the nurse, the cook was generally 
allowed to rule in her own kitchen. Showing no respect for her employer, 
the Duchess, or for the well-being of that worthy’s baby, the Cook 
is a harridan, aggressively over-peppering the soup and then throwing fire- 
irons, saucepans, plates and dishes at the Duchess and her unfortunate 
offspring. Even when, later on, the Cook is called to give evidence at the 
trial, she is truculent and uncowed by the frightfully belligerent Queen of 
Hearts. 

Mary Ann, the White Rabbit’s housemaid, is mentioned but never seen. 
The status of maids in nineteenth century households varied considerably 
from the lowliness of the solitary all-purpose ‘skivvy’ to the pretentious 
gentility of the lady’s maid in great houses. Mary Ann appears to have been 
a maid of all work who was expected also to run errands and fetch and 
carry: Fetch me my gloves this moment.” 

Motherhood, of course, lies at the core of images of femininity in both 
everyday and imaginative worlds. However, in the Alice books there are 
distortions rather than reflections of the classic portrayals of maternity. In 
Alices Adventures the Duchess, when singing the ‘Speak roughly’ burlesque, 
violently shakes her baby at the end of every line and tosses him up and 
down: when Alice, who is far more protective, cradles him, mother-like, in 
her arms she realises to her horror that he is turning into a pig, and 
promptly abandons him. (It is, of course, significant that the baby, is male 
and not female. Here too is a reversal of the Victorian norm: boy children 
were generally considered to be far more important than girls, but for Lewis 
Carroll the opposite was true.) Only Dinah, Alice's cat, who has matured 
into motherhood by the beginning of Looking-Glass, seems to be cast in the 
accepted maternal role, as shown by her meticulous washing and grooming 
of her kitten. Despite his transpositions and distortions, the author, who 
was close to his own mother, had tremendous respect for the views of real- 
life female parents. Apparently he sounded out some thirty mothers to 
discover whether Tenniel’s robust illustration of the Jabberwock was too 
alarming to “nervous and imaginative children” to be used as a frontispiece 
to Looking-Glass, and even whether it should be entirely omitted. 

The Duchess in Alices Adventures is an interesting female in authority 
figure. One has to say that she is the typical bully and coward — pretty awful 
to those over whom she has control, such as her baby, and craven to those 
who are above her in the social scale, such as the Queen of Hearts. She has 
only a brief mention, as ‘the Marchioness’ in Carroll’s earlier version of the 
story, Alices Adventures Under Ground: Tenniel’s depiction of her in 
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Wonderland derives from Quinten Massys’ sixteenth-century portrait of 
Margaretha Maultasch, a real-life duchess who was considered as being one 
of the ugliest of women. Carroll’s Duchess, however, seems undaunted by 
her own lack of attractiveness unless her rudeness to Alice is seen as a jealous 
response to a female who is unquestionably appealing. It is only when 
she is in disgrace with the Queen of Hearts and thus threatened with 
execution that the Duchess becomes friendly with Alice: “You can’t think 
how glad I am to see you again, you dear old thing”. Not surprisingly, Alice 
is not over-responsive to this switch to chumminess, especially when the 
Duchess insistently rests her “uncomfortably sharp chin” on Alice's 
shoulder, but with her customary politeness and consideration she puts up 
with it. 

Carroll more fully develops his female images in Looking-Glass than in 
Alices Adventures, and Alice can be seen as maturing during the course of the 
two books from a little girl into a Queen, or young woman. Similarly, the 
Queen of Hearts in Alices Adventures, who as a playing-card is quite literally 
a two-dimensional character, is rounded and fleshed out in the Red and 
White Queens of Looking-Glass from the original stereotypical, blinkered 
and violent virago. 

At first Alice sees herself as a small girl in the schoolroom: as she travels 
down the rabbit-hole she speculates on the depth of her descent, recalling 
her lessons, and saying them to herself even though she doesn’t quite 
understand them. In the Mock Turtle’s dissertation on his education Alice, 
feeling rather put down, says: “J’ve been to a day-school, too. You needn't 
be so proud as all that.” And, during the trial, when she identifies the twelve 
strangely assorted creatures as ‘jurors’ she can’t resist saying this word “two 
or three times over to herself, being rather proud of it: for she thought, and 
rightly too, that very few little girls of her age knew the meaning of it at all.” 
She is also every inch the typical Victorian small girl in giving herself the 
good advice that she has received from her mother, nurse or governess 
(““Come, there’s no use in crying like that:’ said Alice to herself, rather 
sharply. ‘I advise you to leave off this minute!’”) and in keeping comfits and, 
of course, her thimble, in the pocket of the pinafore which protects her 
pretty dress from dirt and dishevelment. Still in Alices Adventures, and 
trapped by her fearfully fast growth inside the White Rabbit's house, she 
reflects that because of this lack of space she can grow no bigger, and 
wonders if she therefore will never get any older: “That'll be a comfort ... 
never to be an old woman — but then — always to have lessons to learn! — 
Oh, I shouldn't like that.” Here we see Lewis Carroll still not wanting his 
little dream-girl to grow up, while she, though knowing herself to be yet a 
child, senses her future womanly role. 
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Looking-Glass was published six years after Wonderland, and in John 
Tenniel’s illustrations for the sequel Alice has a slightly more mature look 
which befits the adolescent girl. Although her dress is similar to the one 
worn throughout her adventures in Wonderland, there are differences. 
Some of these might simply © 
be attributable to changing 
fashions: Alice’s skirt, for 
example, is narrower than the 
bell-like, crinoline-influenced 
earlier one. Her apron is 
dressier, with the frill on it 
suggesting something more 
than just a utilitarian cover- 
up, and her thick hair is now 
kept sedately and elegantly 
off her face by that famous 
band of ribbon. The striped 
stockings too suggest a 
growing-up sophistication. 

In Looking-Glass we also see Alice in travelling clothes when she finds 
herself briefly on a train with the goat, the beetle and the old gentleman in 
white. Here Tenniel pictures her in a style which was to become modish in 
the 1870s, complete with pillbox hat and muff. The strapped shoes, 
however, have been changed for the outdoor fabric boots which were still 
fashionable for young girls in the 1860s. 

It is not only in Looking-Glass that the illustrations suggest the older girl. 
Curiously, although The Nursery Alice (published in 1889) was intended for 
younger readers, the revamped visualisation of its heroine suggests someone 
far closer to adolescence than the little girl of Alices Adventures. The 
crinoline-style skirt has been replaced by the flatter-fronted, narrower and 
slightly “bustled’ skirt which was popular during the 1880s and ’90s. Its 
childish tucks (for letting down to allow for growth) are entirely absent in 
most of the pictures, and Alice wears dark instead of light stockings. 
Tenniel’s use of colour when depicting her in The Nursery Alice is intriguing. 
He did not put her into the baby-blue which Harry Theaker used when he 
coloured some of Tenniel’s Alices Adventures drawings in 1911, but used 
gold and dark turquoise for her clothes. He also gave her reddish-gold hair 
and in his general use of colour created a bolder, more grown up image of 
Alice than Theaker’s colourings. 

It is easy, then, to see that in conveying changes in Alice, Tenniel was 
influenced not only by Carroll’s texts but by current fashions in dress, and 


| Woadevlend Alice 


Looking-Glass Alice 
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Tenniel’s illustration for Chapter HI of Through the Looking-Glass 


it is also obvious that the styles of the 1870s and 80s reflected the new 
crispness and confidence that was beginning to be felt by girls in late 
Victorian society. Perhaps we should note here that when Carroll made his 
own illustrations for Alices Adventures Under Ground, which of course in its 
hand-written version preceded both Alices Adventures and Looking-Glass, his 
choice of clothes for Alice was less influenced by current styles. There are 
suggestions of Victorian full skirts and petticoats, but the Pre-Raphaelite 
simplicity of the bodice of Alice's frock, and her long, centre-parted hair 
impart a timeless air. She could be the fairy-tale or storybook heroine of an 
adventure set much earlier or much later, and elsewhere, than in her own 
period and place. 

Looking-Glass begins with a cosy Victorian parlour scene set, in contrast 
to the summery open-air start to Alices Adventures, in winter. Alice is curled 
up on a large armchair, with Dinahss black kitten on her lap impeding her 
efforts to wind a ball of worsted. There is reference to the progress of the 
seasons, which can be seen as an indication (sentimentally regretful on 
the author’s part but excitedly on Alice’s) of the process of change and 
growing-up: 

Do you hear the snow against the windowpanes, Kitty? How nice 
and soft it sounds! Just as if some one was kissing the window all over 
outside. J wonder if the snow loves the trees and fields, that it kisses 
them so gently? And then it covers them up snug, you know, with a 
white quilt; and perhaps it says “go to sleep, darlings, till the summer 
comes again.” And when they wake up in the summer, Kitty, they dress 
themselves all in green, and dance about — whenever the wind blows — 
oh, that’s very pretty!” cried Alice ... “And I do so wish it was true!” 
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For Alice, to become a Queen is a symbol for growing up and leaving 
childhood behind. Even before she goes through the looking-glass, she 1s 
reported as having suggested to her sister that they should play at being 
Kings and Queens. She sees a resemblance between the kitten and the Red 
Queen figure of the chess set, and almost as soon as she goes through the 
mirror she sees animated versions of the Red and White Kings and Queens. 
Appropriately the first character there to speak is one of the Queens — the 
white one who despite an air of disorganisation, shows true motherly 
concern for her offspring in marked contrast to the topsy-turvy maternal 
vignettes in Alices Adventures. 

She knocks over the White King in her rush to protect her child and 
although he, in consequence, is annoyed with his spouse, Alice is “very 
anxious to be of use” in restoring the White Queen's equanimity. Her wish 
to be helpful finds more outlets in Looking-Glass land than in Wonderland, 
where she spends so much time in a state of bewilderment that she must 
often feel ineffective. Of course, even in the earlier book her protectiveness 
is evident — she is concerned about the White Rabbit's fearfulness; she tries 
to rescue the baby from the violence of the Duchess and the Cook; she is 
patiently kind to the Mock Turtle in his long dissertations; she is anxious to 
save the playing-card gardeners and others from being beheaded by the Red 
Queen — and so on. In Looking-Glass, however, as well as being older she 
seems more in control and thus more able to express kindly aspects of her 
nature — the gentleness that is usually associated with femininity. 

When, for example, Tweedledum and Tweedledee have tauntingly 
reduced her to tears of confusion (about whether she is real, or just a 
figment of the Red King’s dream), she soon recovers herself sufficiently to 
turn a laugh at one of Tweedledee’s platitudes into a cough “for fear of 
hurting his feelings”. Soon afterwards she is giving her energies to 
sympathetically adjusting the White Queen's flyaway shawl and equally 
uncontrollable hair, and then to try to stop Humpty Dumpty from falling 
off the wall. She is also shown as answering his rather tart questions ‘very 
gently and ‘very politely) — although, understandably, she does become 
indignant when he macabrely suggests that she should have stopped 
growing (and growing up!) at the age of seven. 

Alice’s tenderness finds fuller expression in her encounter with the 
White Knight, who is, of course, often seen as Dodgson himself. By then 
Alice is supposedly a prisoner of the Red King, whom the White Knight 
fights in order to rescue her. She finds the rules of battle confusing and 
doesn’t take the fight too seriously, but although anxious to get on with her 
journey so that she can become a Queen, she will not leave the kindly, clever 
but somewhat inept Knight until she feels that all is well with him. After 
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telling him firmly of her ambition — “T don’t want to be anybody’s prisoner. 
I want to be a Queen!” — she dallies to help him off with his helmet, to 
provide him with sympathy, to bolster his image of himself and to listen 
attentively while he sings the long and rambling song “of his own 
invention . 

The meeting between Alice and the White Knight is one of the most 
extensive and touching episodes in the books, and it seems likely that it is 
meant to convey the ending of Carroll’s close relationship with Alice Liddell 
as she begins to grow up, as well as reflecting the less dependent state of any 
girl moving towards maturity. The whole sequence is overhung with 
wistfulness and a languorous charm that springs from the concern of each 
of the participants for the other: “Of all the strange things that Alice saw in 
her journey Through the Looking-Glass, this was the one that she always 
remembered most clearly ...” Impatient though she is to proceed with her 
journey towards her coronation, she cannot hurry away from the White 
Knight and, when they do eventually part, at his request she stays to watch 
and wave him on his solitary and stumbling way. In the published version 
of Looking-Glass, it is then, of course, that she bounds across the brook and 
becomes a Queen. However, it is meaningful to consider at this point a 
section of the book, eventually published as The Wasp in a Wig, which was 
removed, partly at Tenniel’s suggestion that it was almost impossible to 
illustrate a wasp in a wig and that the episode was anyway rather lacking in 
interest. 

In the proof-but-unpublished stage of Looking-Glass, she meets the 
Wasp almost immediately she has seen the last of the White Knight. Indeed 
the Wasp encounter can be seen as a development of her dialogue with the 
Knight (or the author) after time has taken even greater toll. Alice’s 
relationship with the aged Wasp conveys not only the protective concern 
often shown by the female to the male, but a young girl’s tenderness towards 
an older, sadder man. The Wasp, who is crotchety, anxious and frail, is 
bemoaning the loss of his youth and his once abundant locks. As when she 
was with the White Knight, Alice is impatient to be on her way to cross the 
brook and become a Queen, but nevertheless feels impelled to stay and give 
comfort to her querulous companion. She asks “in a soothing tone” if she 
can do anything for him: she feels pity for him, listens intently to his 
meandering remarks, stifles her laughter at his stupidities and does not 
think of leaving him until he has “quite recovered his spirits”: “Alice tripped 
down the hill again, quite pleased that she had gone back and given a few 
minutes to making the poor old creature comfortable.” 

Then, of course, she attains her great ambition — to be a Queen. This is 
the crowning moment of her girlhood and, typically, Alice is determined to 
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behave as befits the regal state: “itll never do...to be lolling about on the 
grass like that! Queens have to be dignified ...” Finding herself suddenly in 
the company of the Red and White Queens she realises that she has a lot 
still to learn about queenly behaviour, but there is little sisterly solidarity in 
the Red Queen’s response to her — though the White Queen seems fairly 
amiable. Although not wanting wholeheartedly to hack off people’s heads 
(like her forerunner the Queen of Hearts in Wonderland), the Red Queen 
is horribly bossy and imperious, assuming a governessy, manipulative 
attitude towards Alice and also towards the less assertive White Queen. She 
nags, niggles and bullies them both even though they are all officially of the 
same status. (One senses that in real life Lewis Carroll felt himself being put 
down by aggressive and overconfident females — and that the creation of 
the Red Queen was a crafty act of vengeance on his part.) Alice, determined 
to remain as kind and considerate as possible in spite of provocation, finds 
that at certain moments the blander White Queen is being easily led astray 
(it is small wonder that earlier in the story she is transformed into a sheep 
and later into a leg of mutton) by the arrogant Red Queen. They both ‘gang 
up on Alice, possibly seeing her, young, pretty and newly crowned, as an 
unwelcome rival for power and influence whom they must cut down to 
suitably small size. 

Happily it is Alice who has the last word. She wakes up, and thinking 
that she is shaking the life out of the Red Queen finds herself holding 
Dinah’s black kitten again, back in her own home. She finds the Red Queen 
amongst the chessmen on the floor — now a tiny character: it is she; and not 
Alice, who has been cut down. 

We are left with the softer female image of Alice, loving, queenly, 
curious and open to new experiences, dreaming of womanhood. In Lewis 
Carroll’s words: “Dreaming as the days go by, Dreaming as the summers 
die i xk kK * 
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3. From the closing poem of Through the Looking-Glass. 
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Hiawatha’s Supplementing — I] 


Matt Demakos 


The recently published Lewis Carroll and His Mlustrators: Collaborations 
and Correspondence' included several letters from Lewis Carroll to A.B. Frost 
that were previously unpublished. Further annotations can now be added to 
‘Hiawatha's Annotating’ and ‘Hiawatha’s Supplementing’ published in The 
Carrollian issues 10 (Autumn 2002) and 11 (Spring 2003). 

25 Very round and red his face was The red colour of the boy’s face 
may suggest that Carroll once considered the family to be, along with their 
patient photographer, natives from the American continent. In a letter to 
his illustrator written on 1 May 1881, Carroll showed uneasiness with 
Frost's plan to do “finished pen-and-ink drawings” instead of sketches first, 
adding, “And I feel specially nervous about ‘Hiawatha’, as to which I am still 
quite uncertain whether the figures should be North American Indians, or 
English.” Since Carroll received the pictures for them and other poems only 
three days after writing the above, Frost, working from America at the time, 
made the decision for Carroll. The issue of the sitters’ nationality, therefore, 
was settled almost twenty-four years after Carroll first penned “Hiawatha’s 
Photographing’ and printed it in The Train, 

28.5 Hurriedly the porter trundled Frost had depicted the porter, and 
the barrow mentioned in the following line, in the final illustration for the 
poem. Their absence is explained in a letter written on 31 July 1883, that 
sums up the total bill for what Carroll still referred to as the illustrated 
edition of Phantasmagoria and, later, as Rhyme? and Reason? After listing the 
final illustration for ‘Hiawatha’, Carroll informed Frost in a parenthesis, “I 
have ventured to erase the porter and barrow.” Incidentally, in the same post, 
Carroll returned four drawings not used, one being a tail-piece for the poem 
Atalanta’, having informed Frost on 27 June 1882 that “The figure of a man 
walking away is hardly interesting enough to be worth having in the book: 
and it is too much like the tail-piece of ‘Hiawatha.’ I will send you back the 
drawing if you like. ‘Atalanta’ will do very well with one picture.” 

* kK OK 
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Bibliographical Notes 
Edited by Selwyn Goodacre 


This new regular feature is intended to clarify, correct, and amplify 
points concerning certain items in the Lewis Carroll Handbook. Later, and 
with, we hope, contributions from readers, we may move onto more recent 
‘post-Handbook’ items, where the current published data are either wrong, 
or incomplete. New contributions from readers will be most welcome, as 
well as comments, corrections and additions on items already included. 

As we shall need to quote from the different editions of the Handbook, 
we shall identify the current revision, revised by Denis Crutch in 1979, as 
the ‘LCA’, earlier editions will be identified by date — for example, the 1931 
version by S.H. Williams and FR Madan will be signified as the “/93/ 
Handbook’. We will use ‘Lovett’ to represent Lewis Carrolls Alice, an 
Annotated Checklist of the Lovett Collection, by Charles C. Lovett and 
Stephanie B. Lovett, Westport, Meckler, 1990 and ‘MoM will be used for 
Much of a Muchness, a Survey of the American Editions of the Alice books 
published from 1866 to 1960, by Byron W Sewell, South Charleston, 
Chicken Little’s Press, 1992. 


The Kate Freiligrath-Kroeker Alice Plays, 1880 and 1882. 


Kate Freiligrath-Kroeker wrote two books containing Alice Plays. These 
were the first published dramatisation of the Alice books, and were listed in 
the 1931 Handbook (items 696-7, p.265, and item 700, p.266), but 
omitted from later editions. The 1931 details are incomplete. Charles 
Lovett (Alice on Stage, Westport, Meckler, 1990) enlarged the list, but it is 


still incomplete. 


There follows a complete listing of editions of both books: 


¢ Kate Freiligrath-Kroeker, Alice and Other Fairy Plays for Children, London, 
W. Swann Sonnenschein and Allen, 1880. First edition. Beige decorated cloth 
boards (The 1931 Handbook lists this as “brown”). 
— First edition, variant binding in blue decorated cloth boards. 
— First edition, variant binding in green decorated cloth boards. (not seen, but 


listed in the 1931 Handbook). 


— London, George Bell and Sons, 1881. This is the W. Swann Sonnenschein 
and Allen edition, but with title page cancelled and the Bell title page 
mounted on a stub. Blue decorated cloth boards, exactly as the preceding. 

— London, W. Swann Sonnenschein and Allen, 1880. Second edition. Brown 
decorated cloth boards. 

— First American edition. New York, Dick & Fitzgerald. Illustrated paper 
boards. 
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— First American edition. New York, Dick & Fitzgerald. Paper wrappers 
(Lovett) 


¢ Kate Freiligrath-Kroeker, Alice in Wonderland, dramatised for Children, Dick 
and Fitzgerald. The copy examined has the imprint covered over by paste-on 
label: “Salt Lake Costume Co, Salt Lake City, Utah”, undated. Paper wrappers, 
with, at top of title page, “PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS”. No doubt there 


are issues with different prices, and certainly issues without the paste-on label. 


¢ Kate Freiligrath-Kroeker, Alice Through the Looking-Glass, and other Fairy Plays 
for Children, London, W. Swann Sonnenschein and Co., [1882]. First edition. 
Brown decorated cloth boards. 


— First edition. Variant binding in blue decorated cloth boards. 
— First edition. Variant binding in green decorated cloth boards. 
— First edition. Variant binding in purple decorated cloth boards. 


N.B. Lovett in Alice on Stage lists variants in “blue, olive and rust”, which 
as 
presumably correspond with the first three cited here. 


— Second edition, 1896 (not seen, but listed in the 1931 Handbook). 


— First American edition. New York, G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 1883. Pale brown 
decorated cloth boards. 


— First American edition. Variant binding in red decorated cloth boards. 


Important Alice-Based Volumes 


The following titles are among the more important Alice-based volumes 
omitted from the Handbook. 


¢ Brenda Girvin, Alice and the White Rabbit: Their Trips round about London, 

London, S.W. Partridge & Co., Ltd., undated c.1910? 

This title is unusual on account of the wide range of variant bindings, 
reminiscent of the variant bindings of the American editions of the Sylvie 
and Bruno books. The basic binding is a decorated cloth, with picture of 
Alice, Rabbit, and Yeoman Warder on front cover, with main title in gilt, 
rest in black. The spine has main title in gilt, author and publisher in black, 
and a picture of the Rabbit. We suspect that copies with the publisher's 
address given as “8 & 9 Paternoster Row, London” are the true first editions, 
with later editions having the address as “Old Bailey’. 


The variants are: 
— “Paternoster Row” address, in green cloth 
— “Old Bailey” address, in green, in red, and in turquoise cloth. 


— “Old Bailey” address, in brown, in red, and in blue cloth, all with the gilt 
on front cover replaced by yellow. 
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e¢ A.L. Gibson, Another Alice Book, Please!, illustrated by H.R. Millar, London, 
John Castle, 1924. 
This is another of the more important Alice-based volumes. The author 


had second thoughts about the title, and reissued the book ten years later 
as: The Tail Tale, illustrated by H.R. Millar, London, Rich & Cowan, 1934. 


¢ Frank Egan, Through the Hollow Oak, illustrated by J.P. Sayer, London, Denis 
* Archer, 1932. 

This is another of the more important Alice-based volumes. It was 
obviously highly regarded by the publishers as they also issued it in an 
edition limited to 100 copies, signed by author and illustrator. This is a fine 
volume with an inlaid colour picture on the front cover, and the whole 
printed on fine paper, with top edge gilt, others uncut. 


Macmillan Two Shilling and Cottage Library Editions 


° Alices Adventures in Wonderland, with Through the Looking-Glass, two volumes 
in one, London, Macmillan & Co., 1928; 1932. The Two Shilling Library and 
Cottage Library editions. 

The Two Shilling Library edition is very briefly mentioned in the 1931 
Handbook (item 507e, p.175), the note is repeated in LCH, along with an 
equally brief note on the Cottage Library. Lovett lists the 1941 reprint of the 
latter. The two editions are closely linked, using the same typesetting that 
was also used in the People’s editions of the two books (Macmillan 1887). 
It would appear that the Cottage Library replaced the Two Shilling: Library. 


The known issues are as follows: 


¢ Two Shilling Library: 

— First edition 1928. Brown cloth boards, with vignettes of Tenniel characters 
and title all in gilt, top edge gilt (possibly the original de luxe binding). 

— variant binding, in beige cloth with design in blind. In beige dust wrapper 
with title and Tenniel White Rabbit (as herald) printed in red, on the front 
cover. 

¢ Cottage Library: 

— First edition 1932. Red paper boards, with design in blind (not the same 
design as the ‘variant binding’ listed above of the Two Shilling Library). In 
green dust wrapper, with title and picture in black, otherwise exactly as the 
dust wrapper of the variant Two Shilling Library. 

— First reprint 1933. Red paper boards, same design (dust wrapper not seen). 


— Second reprint 1941. Orange cloth boards, with “L.C.” in blind on front 
cover (dust wrapper not seen). 
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variant binding, blue soft cloth boards, all edges blue, corners rounded 
(styled by Macmillan as “leatherette”). Dust wrapper not seen, and it may 
have been issued without one. 


variant binding, beige paper boards, design in blind. In dust wrapper 
printed exactly as the first issue, apart from the back cover which has an 
undated list of Macmillan books. 


Macmillan Selected Poems, 1939 


¢ Poems selected from the Works of Lewis Carroll (The Rev. Charles Lutwidge 

Dodgson), with illustrations by Sir John Tenniel, Harry Furniss, Arthur B. Frost, 

and Henry Holiday, London, Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1939. 

This early Macmillan anthology is ignored by the 2CH, and is not listed 
in Lovett. It appears to have been designed as a companion piece to the 
Cottage Library listed above. There are three variants of the first (and only) 
edition: 


First edition, red paper boards, design in blind (the same design as appears 
on the red paper board first edition of the Cottage Library). In dust wrapper 
with the Tenniel pictures of the Hatter reciting (slightly altered) and 
Cheshire Cat. 


First edition, in blue soft cloth boards (Macmillan “leatherette”), lettered in 
gilt, all edges blue, corners rounded. The design matches the design of the 
1941 “blue soft cloth” reprint of the Cottage Library listed above. Again, 
this may have been issued without a dust wrapper. 


First edition, in beige paper boards, design in blind (the same design as 
appears on the 1941 beige paper boards reprint of the Cottage Library listed 


above). 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


The Categorisation of Fairy- Tales 
Dear Sir, 


Ruth Berman's article, ‘Alice as Fairy-Tale and Non-Fairy-Tale’ (The 
Carrollian, No.11, spring 2003), reminded me of a conversation I had 
many years ago with a colleague, Joan Butler, a Children’s and Schools 
Librarian of international reputation. She said she had never quite 
understood the success of The Wind in the Willows until she realised it was 
a fairy-story. A fairy-story, she believed, was one in which humans met 
characters of another world. (In the case of The Wind in the Willows, of 
course, the interaction starts from the opposite end, as it were.) 

Although I am not sure why we should worry whether a tale is a fairy- 
story or not, Joan's definition can provide hours of amusement as we try to 
categorise our favourite or other well-known books. The Alice books must 
be fairy-stories, not just because Carroll said they were, but because Alice, 
falling down the rabbit hole or climbing through the looking-glass, entered 
an alternative world where different rules apply, as did Dorothy when she 
left Kansas for Oz or Lucy when she discovered more than she expected in 
the wardrobe. 

Diana Wynne Jones's stories of Caprona are decidedly not fairy-stories as 
they are self-contained worlds that function without humans: ,they are 
fantasy. So too, are Terry Pratchett’s Discworld stories: no-one falls, climbs 
or flies into another world, they have more than enough to cope with where 
they are. The Harry Potter stories are not fairy-stories, either, in spite of 
Muggles, as it is all one world: it so happens that some of the inhabitants 
know the rules better than others. Similarly, Winnie the Pooh and The House 
at Pooh Corner are not fairy-stories. All the protagonists live in one world — 
for the moment, at least. 

But what about Borrowers, Hobbits and Moomins? 


Yours etc., 


Alan White 


THE LEWIS CARROLL SOCIETY 
Registered Charity No. 266239 


69 Cromwell Road 
Hertford 
Herts 
SG13 7DP 


www.lewiscarrollsociety.org.uk 


The Lewis Carroll Society was founded in 1969 to promote interest in the life of 
Charles Lurwidge Dodgson and the study of the works published under his real 


name and under his famous pseudonym, Lewis Carroll. 


The Society’s large international membership includes representatives of the 
Dodgson family and the world’s leading Carroll authorities as well as major 
libraries and institutions. 


Members receive two issues of The Carrollian each year as well as Lewis Carroll 
Review (containing reviews of new books, plays, exhibitions, etc.) and 
Bandersnatch (the Society's newsletter). The Society also engages is a number of 
activities including organising conferences, meetings and publishing major 
works such as Lewis Carroll’s diaries. 


All enquiries should be sent to Alan White, The Secretary, at the above address. 
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